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The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the  Ear^ 
liest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a,  d.  72. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Jahn,  D.  D.,  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  of  Biblical 
Antiquities,  and  of  Theology,  in  the  University  of  Vi¬ 
enna  ;  with  a  Continuation  to  the  time  of  Adrian,  T wo 
volumes.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1829. 

Family  Library,  No,  VI,  History  of  the  Jews,  Vol 
II,  London.  John  Murray.  1829. 


The  first  of  these  works  is  a  reprint  of  a  translation 
originally  published  in  America,  which  was  executed 
by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  a  pupil  of  the  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Stewart  of  that  Institution,  and  Professor  Gibbs  of  New- 
haven.  The  English  publisher  informs  us,  that  “  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  intimates  that 
this  was  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the 
more  classical  English  reader.  As  we  have  never  seen 
the  American  edition,  we  are  unable  to  speak  of  its  exe¬ 
cution  ;  but  there  is  a  statement  in  Mr  C.  E.  Stowe’s 
preface,  which  serves,  in  some  measure,  to  illustrate  the 
principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  : — “  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  translator,”  he  says,  “  to  give  a  faithful  representation 
of  his  author’s  meaning,  without  violating  the  purity  of 
his  own  language.  In  executing  the  following  work,  I 
have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  make  this  principle  my 
guide ;  but  I  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  adhere  to, 
than  I  supposed  it  would  be,  before  I  commenced  the  task. 
There  is  such  a  total  diversity  in  the  whole  moile  of  con¬ 
structing  sentences  in  the  German  and  English  languages, 
that  it  is  no  easy  achievement  for  a  translator  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  remain  faithful  to 
his  original.  I  hope,  however,  I  can  venture  to  say,  that 
I  have  not  failed,  in  any  important  instance,  to  give  a 
true  expression  of  my  author’s  meaning  ;  but  I  must  leav^e 
the  reader  to  judge  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  preser¬ 
ving  the  purity  of  the  English  language.”  Every  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  every  nation,  have  certain  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions,  which  give  a  colour  as  it  were  to  their  modes  of 
thought.  It  is  these  chai*ac ter i sties  which  a  translator 
finds  most  difficult  to  retain,  and  yet  in  them  not  unfre- 
^ently  much  of  an  author’s  power  of  charming  consists. 
”0  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr  Stowe  has  ventured 
^<^<^ionally  to  the  weather-side  of  the  English  language, 
m  order  to  retain  the  impress  of  individuality  which  the 
original  bears  ;  and  that  the  superintendent  of  the  reprint, 
0  lover  of  well-turned  sentences  and  classic«al  English,  has 
shocked  at  the  solecisms  of  the  young  divine.  We 
Jire  rather  afraid  that  this  discussion  may  appear  prosy, 
^**^0  to  see  fair  play. 

Ur  Jahn’s  work  seems  (for  we  have  not  read  the  ori- 
8^)*  from  its  extreme  condensation,  to  have  been  meant 
^  a  text-book  for  his  prelections,  while  professor  at  the 

niversity  of  Vienna.  These  text -books  form  at  present 
®  large  proportional  part  of  the  solid  literature  of  Ger- 
®'***y'*  Although  they  treat  their  subject  in  sufficient 


detail,  to  convey  to  any  one  versant  in  the  studies  of  which 
they  treat  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  their  author’s  lead¬ 
ing  doctrines,  yet  are  they  ill  adapted  for  communicating 
to  tyros  full  and  satisfactory  information.  They  are 
rather  a  mere  outline,  to  be  tilled  up  by  oral  communica¬ 
tions  ;  or  a  thread  to  guide  the  hearers  through  the  ki- 
byrinthine  mazes  of  the  lecturer’s  dissertations.  There 
are  many  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  instruction, 
which  combines  the  facility  and  charm  of  oral  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  systematic  and  solid  character  of  book- 
learning.  We  think  it  but  fair  to  apprise  the  English 
public  of  these  facts,  lest  they  should  be  led  to  judge  of  a 
work  as  an  independent  whole,  which  was  only  meant  to 
be  used  along  with  the  running  comment  of  a  lecturer’s 
annotations.  Such  an  act  of  justice  is  ptarticularly  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  case  of  Dr  Jahn,  whose  work  condenses  into 
two,  not  preternaturally  extensive  volumes,  the  history 
not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  the  revolutions  of  empire 
in  the  East,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem. 

We  took  occasion  lately — while  reviewing  the  first  vo¬ 
lume  of  Milman’s  history  of  the  Jews — to  turn  our  read¬ 
ers’  attention  to  the  leading  feiitures  in  their  hist(»ry  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  we  are  not  sorry 
to  have  so  early  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  on  their  subsequent  fortunes  down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  dispersion.  There  are  but  scanty  materials 
for  constructing  the  history  of  the  nation  during  this  j»e- 
riod.  Some  brief  notices  in  P>zra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
later  prophets  ;  the  books  of  the  Apocryplna,  as  far  as  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  Josephus,  w'h(»  seems 
to  have  derived  his  information,  so  far  as  it  does  not  rest 
exclusively  upon  the  information  contained  in  these  books, 
from  floating  rumours  and  traditions;  and  liistly,  a  few 
incidental  allusions  in  the  Ethnic  writers,  form  the  whole 
of  our  store.  'I'he  Rabbinical  traditions  were  collected 
at  too  late  a  period  to  allow  of  our  reposing  any  confidenco 
in  them. 

Professor  Jahn  is  evidently  acquainted  with  all  these 
sources  of  inform:ition,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  account 
with  a  critical  and  discerning  spirit.  His  book,  which, 
as  we  have  hinted  above,  almost  deserves  to  be  called  a 
Histor}M>f  the  Political  Revolutions  of  the  Eastern  World, 
gives  a  distinct,  although  extremely  condensed,  view  of 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  and 
its  relations  to  surrounding  states.  Being,  however,  a 
mere  outline,  it  leaves  on  many  occasions  the  reader's 
mind  unsatisfied.  We  had  hop(*d  that  Mr  Milman’s  se¬ 
cond  volume,  as  he  avowedly  confines  himself  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews,  would  have  filled  up  the  blanks.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  disappointed.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  volume,  the  narrative  is  painfully  confu¬ 
sed.  This  we  incline  to  attribute  to  the  author’s  attempt 
to  give  a  greater  individuality  to  this  part  than  his  limits 
admit  of.  He  ought  to  have  contented  himself  with  ta¬ 
king  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  stream  of 
events,  sinking  those  minor  details  which  are  neither  in¬ 
fluential  nor  characteristic.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  vo¬ 
lume  he  amends  this  ;  but  we  fear  he  gives  a  greater  scope 
to  his  rhetorical  lowers,  than  the  stern  simplicity  of  his-’ 
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tory  warrants.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  eloquence  of  his 


tory,  but  it  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  poetry ; 
and  Mr.  Milman’s  partakes  more  of  the  latter.  This- his¬ 
tory 'is,  indeed,  just  such  a  one  as  we  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  poet ;  in  whose  mind  vivid  and  impressive 
images  will  always  maintain  the  ascendency  over  the 
formless  fragments  of  truth,  elicited  by  painful  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  period  to  which  we  call  our  reader’s  attention,  ex¬ 
tending  to  well  nigh  700  years,  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  Scripture  history,  and  also  to  him  who  loves  to 
trace,  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the  gradual  change  superindu¬ 
ced  by  time  on  national  character.  To  him  whose  knowledge 
of  the  Jews  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  there  is  a  wide  and  impassable  gulf  between 
the  nation  over  which  the  house  of  David  ruled,  and  that 
ir  which  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  Canonical  Books 
.m  ''m  a  dead  silence  respecting  the  long  intermediate 
peii  and  present  us  only  with  an  account  of  two  iso¬ 
lated  assemblages  of  men  standing  far  apart  in  the  wide 
ocean  of  time.  Their  governors  are  different,  and  hold 
, their  power  on  different  terms ;  the  prophets  have  ceased ; 
new  sects  and  divisions  have  arisen  among  themselves, 
and  new  relations  to  the  external  world  ;  and  their  reli¬ 
gion,  almost  the  only  feature  of  their  social  system  that 
marks  their  identity,  is  altered,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but 
in  their  reception  of  it.  Instead  of  resting,  as  formerly, 
on  their  hearts,  and  spreading  its  deep  root  within  them, 
it  has  become  a  problem  of  intelle<;t,  a  coldly  received  dog¬ 
ma  respecting  whose  precise  meaning  they  dispute  and 
cavil.  The  Synagogue  is,  in  their  eyes,  almost  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  the  service  of  the  Temple.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  same  Jewish  nation  which  we  saw  in  earlier  time, 
fierce,  free,  and  enthusiastic,  situated  in  a  land  of  miracles, 
and  well  fitted,  by  its  fervid  and  imaginative  tempera¬ 
ment,  for  such  an  abode ;  but  it  is  with  this  nation,  as 
with  one  whom  we  have  known  in  youth,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  him  during  the  interval,  meet  again  in  old 
age,  decrepid,  cold,  retaining  the  forms  without  the  vigour 
of  his  earlier  intellect, — changed — sadly  changed,  from  the 
blooming  and  warm-hearted  boy,  whom  we  loved  with 
more  than  the  love  of  woman. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  different  point  of  view 
from  which  we  see  them  at  these  two  different  periods  of 
their  history.  In  the  earlier,  our  attention  is  riveted  on 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  nation,  on  its  public  forms 
and  institutions.  We  behold  it  as  one  grctat  whole,  one 
dense  and  solid  structure.  Of  their  household  lives  and 
loves  we  catch  but  occasional  and  hasty  glimpses ;  and 
rarely  can  we  distinguish  amid  the  hubbub  the  accents  of 
an  individual  voice.  In  the  New  Testament,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  to  their  domestic  life  that  we  are  introduced. 
What  political  institutions  could  do  for  man,  had  been 
done ;  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  individual,  as  well 
as  the  community,  should  be  inspired  and  elevated.  The 
mission  of  the  Saviour  was  not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all 
mankind.  He  addressed  himself  not  to  those  peculiari-  j 
ties  which  political  establishments  suiwrinduce,  but  to  I 
those  universal  feelings  which  nothing  can  destroy.  He 
did  not  promulgate  laws — he  did  not  suggest  institutions 
— he  taught  mondaud  religious  truths.  He  taught  that, 
while  laws  and  tribunals  were  necessary  for  keeping  in 
check  such  as  knew  or  acknowledged  no  other  guides, 
the  Christian  must  look  for  counsel  and  support  to  higher 
sources — to  his  own  conscience  and  to  an  Omnipotent 
Creator. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  difference,  real 
and  apparent,  which  exists  betwixt  the  primitive  Israel¬ 
ites  and  their  descendants  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  to  place  in  a  broad  light  the  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  their  intervening  history — a  study  which  is  but 
too  much  neglected  among  us.  On  this  wide  subject, 
however,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  de<*line  adverting  at  present  to  the 
oft  re-told,  yet  still  tlnilling  tale,  of  the  final  destruction 


of  Jerusalem.  We  leave  this  for  the  present  to  ]\Ir  :\ij| 
man,  who  will  doubtless  do  its  hon-ors  ample  justice  ** 
his  third  volume,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
soon  as  published. 


The  lAhrary  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Vol.  //, 

II.  Vegetable  Substances — Fruits.  London.  Charles 
Knight.  Sept.  1829.  12mo.  Pp.  422. 

We  have  read  this  treatise  upon  Fruits  with  much 
pleasure,  and,  we  hope,  some  edification.  It  is  written  in 
a  good,  popular  style,  preserving  a  proper  medium  between 
too  much  science  and  too  much  superficiality.  The  two 
great  divisions  of  the  subject  are,  fruits  of  the  temperate 
climates,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  former  has  four  sub¬ 
divisions,  stone  fruits,  and 

Altogether,  the  present  volume  of  this  publication,  the 
first  Part  of  which  relates  to  Trees,  and  the  second  to 
Fruits,  is  exceedingly  excellent,  and  of  great  practical 
value. 


The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical 
Science.  No.  I.  Oct.  1829.  Edinburgh.  Daniel 
Lizars.  8vo.  Pp.  80. 

We  do  not  wish  to  damp,  at  the  very  outset,  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  men  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  science ;  but,  con¬ 
sidering  that  two  Scientific  Journals,  conducted  by  such 
men  as  Dr  Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson,  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  starving  in  this  country,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that 
a  degi*ee  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  more  to  be  pleased  with 
than  to  be  imitated,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  work 
before  us.  But  now  that  it  is  begun,  let  its  conductors 
go  on  with  spirit ;  and  if  they  can  evince  superior  talent 
and  activity,  they  will  force  their  way  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  We  have  read  the  whole  of  tlieir  first  Number, 
and  W’ith  several  of  the  papers  it  contains  we  are  well 
satisfied.  The  “  Introductory  coup  d'a  ll  at  the  Progress 
of  Science  and  the  Arts,”  is  too  vague  and  general,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  tells  us  nothing,  but  that  w'e  are  in  a  dit- 
ferent  state  now  from  what  we  were  in  the  time  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  “  Description  of  the  Landes  of  Acqiii- 
taiiia,”  by  Mr  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  editors,  is  a  more 
valuable  contribution  ;  and  so  are  the  articles  on  the 
“  Electricity  of  the  Simple  and  Compound  Galvanic  C  ir- 
cles,”  by  Mr  Kemp,  and  on  the  “  Island  of  Jersey,”  by 
Mr  Alexander  Sutherland.  Among  the  “  ScientiHc  Re¬ 
views, ”  all  of  which  are  respectably  written,  the  best  is 
that  on  Sir  Kufane  Donkin’s  ‘‘  Dissertati(»n  on  the  Ni¬ 
ger,”  in  wdiich,  although  w^e  think  Sir  liufane  is  treated 
with  too  little  ceremony,  a  very  considerable  knowdedge 
of  the  subject  is  shown.  The  “  Geographical  Collections, 
which  form  a  new  and  interesting  division  ol  the  wa>rk, 
are  judicious  and  important.  The  “  Natural- Historical 
Collections”  are  also  very  much  w’hat  they  should  be ;  and 
the  “  Aliscellaiieous  Intelligence”  is  carefully  coinidled. 
In  future  Numbers,  w'e  advise  the  omission  ol  such  small 
trirting  articles  as  that  entitled  “  Oral  Information  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Goikhas,”  which  is  like  presenting  a  singk 
mouthful  of  food  to  a  starving  man. 


Rudiments  of  Geography,  on  a  New  Plan.  B  ^ 
rnerous  Engravings  of  Manners,.  Customs,  and  Curwf^t- 
ties.  By  William  C.  Woodbridge,  A.M.  Second 
Edition.  London.  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and 
1829.  Pp.  214. 

A  Companion  to  the  Globes  :  Comprising  an  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Introduction,  ^c.  ^’c.  Designed  for  the  ust  of 
Schools  and  Private  Families.  By  IL  i*  Linnington. 
Third  Editiim,  Revised  and  Improved.  Loiuoii. 
AVliittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  1829. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  books,  wdiicb,  we 
editors  seddom  or  ucver  think  of  reading.  School-  oo 
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.  ,  ^  to  this  class  it  can  surely  never  he  supposed  that 

wade  through  “  Grammars,”  “  Catechisms,”  and 
‘'^Iludimeiits.”  We  fear  not  to  confess,  that  we  rarely 
do  more  than  look  over  the  title-page  and  preface.  If 
the  piihlisher’s  name  be  respectable,  we  inform  our  read¬ 
ers  that  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  find  the  work  useful ; 
nd  if  we  know  nothing  about  the  publisher,  we  some- 
thnes  just  say  the  same  thing.  This  is  our  general  rule  ; 
_thpre  are  exceptions  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of 
^Ir  Graham’s  book  of  the  Cupar  Academy,  reviewed  in 

_ but  we  frankly  confess  that  this  is  our  general 

rule ;  and  our  frankness  in  tliis  instance  will  not  lessen 
the  ^Uight  attached  to  our  criticisms  in  general.  The 
names  of  3Iessrs  Whittaker  and  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
the  elementary  works  whose  titles  we  have  copied  above, 
and  who  are  known  to  pay  particular  attenti^ni  to  this 
I, ranch  of  literature,  are  enough  to  vouch  for  their  re¬ 
spectability.  We  must  positively,  however,  object  to  tlie 
definition  of  Scotland  given  in  tlie  “  Rudiments  of  Geo¬ 
graphy.”  Woodbridge  is  good  enough  to  say, — 

“  Scotland  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  in  the 
north,  with  only  a  few  fertile  valleys  ;”  and  this  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  woodcut,  representing  some  bare  rocks,  a 
piece  of  water,  and  a  lean  cow  !  This  is  really  too  bad  of 
3Ir  Woodbridge. 


The  Gohlen  Chahu  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  Berwick. 
Thomas  Melrose.  1829.  12mo.  Bp.  83. 

We  have  jiositively  read  this  little  book,  and  think  it 
contains  a  very  excellent  story  for  young  people. 


Scenes  Comlqnes  Tirees  de  Moliere,  Hecjnard,  Dest ouches, 
Le  Sage,  Casimir  Delavigne,  ^c,  Avec  les  re~ 
tranchemens  necessaires  pour  rendre  cet  ouvrage  propre 
a  la  jeunesse  de  Van  et  Vautre  sexe,  Londres.  Simpkin 
et  Marshall.  1829.  12  mo.  Pp.  .37  k 

This  is  a  tasteful  and  judicious  selection  from  the  best 
French  comic  writers,  calculated  to  give  the  student  of 
that  language  a  just  idea  of  their  respective  styles.  It  is 
very  ]>rettily  printed,  and  neatly  got  up,  as  Simpkin  and 
^larshall’s  books  always  are. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


AN  EDITORIAL  PARAGRAPH  VERY  PROPER 
TO  BE  READ. 

Thr  great  fault  of  many  of  the  Magazines  and  other  periodicals  of 
the  day  is,  that  they  are  monotonous  in  their  cleverness.  Their  Edi¬ 
tors  get  into  a  certain  routine,  and  do  it  well ;  but  they  want  versa¬ 
tility  on  a  large  scale.  Now,  wo  are  determined  that  the  LirKRAiiv 
JouRVAL  shall  be  full  at  once  of  cleverness  and  of  variety ;  and  that 
no  mortal  reader  shall  ever  be  able  to  predicate  what  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  subsequent  Number  will  be  from  the  leading  features  of 
the  Number  that  has  preceded  it.  We  shall  of  course  ever  pay  the 
*hictest  attention  to  our  review  department,  and  will  notice  all  new 
books  of  interest  with  the  most  sc»-upulous  care ;  but  at  this  present 
moment,  just  before  the  bursting  of  the  publishing  season,  there  is 
a  dead  calm, — not  a  mouse  stirring,” — and  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  momentary  absence  of  new  books,  to  present  our  two  thousand 
five  hundred  subscribers  with  a  delectable  selection  of  miscellaneous 
articles,—**  any  one  of  which,”  as  the  Newspapers  say  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments  in  the  Annuals,  “  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  pub¬ 
lication.”  We  beseech  our  friends,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  i)cr- 
tij'al  of  the  whole  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  for,  in  the 

^  Sundance  of  our  stores,  we  freely  bestow  upon  them  this  intellectual 
treaL 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

NO.  I. - THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

a  lielative,  * 

^Iv  youthful  visits  to  Ammondell  live  very  greenly  in 
memory  ;  these  had  greater  charms  forme  than  either 

are  fTr!l***  three  others,  which  are  to  complete  the  scries, 
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Horace  or  Virgil,  and,  I  suspect,  charms  quite  as  it-. 
tional.  None  of  my  hedidays  were  anticipated  with  long¬ 
ings  more  eager  than  those  that  were  to  be  spent  at  Am¬ 
mondell.  I  hail  my  fishing  tackle  to  carrange,  wdiich,  to 
one  fond  of  angling,  is  a  pleasure,  secondary  only  to  that 
of  using  it.  I  had  to  [irepare  myself  in  the  classics, 
which,  though  a  less  agreeable  occupation  than  the  other, 
was  as  necessary — certain,  as  I  was,  that  I  should  he  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  my  proficiency.  Sometimes,  also,  I  ventured 
upon  a  verse  or  two  of  English  poetry,  to  show  to  my  in¬ 
dulgent  relative. 

It  was  soon  after  ^Mr  Erskine  retired  from  the  bar  and 
from  political  life,  that  my  visits  to  Ammondell  were  tho 
most  tre({uent ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  my  recollec¬ 
tions  ot  him  are  the  most  vivid.  Some  say,  he  n*tired  from 
public  life  disgusted  ;  all  admit,  that  he  retired  neglected — 
hut  no  one  will  add,  forgotten.  Sure  I  am,  that  if  in\- 
pressions  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  hoy  he  entitleil  .tRifi-y 
regard,  I  may  say  truly,  that  disappointment,  if  felt 
had  been  unable  in  him  to  sour  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  ;  and  that,  wdien  1  saw  that  fine  grey-headed  man — ^ 
the  most  ehuiuent,  the  wittiest  of  his  day — walking  in  his 
garden,  with  the  hoe  in  his  hand,  I  never  <piestioned  his 
sincerity  in  the  following  charming  and  characteristic 
lines,  which  he  once  read  to  me  from  his  scrap-book,  and 
which,  not  very  long  before  his  death,  he  kindly  ]>crinit- 
ted  me  to  copy.  They  have  never  before  been  published  : 

Let  sparks  and  topers  o’er  their  bottle  sit. 

Toss  bumpers  down,  and  fancy  Laughter  wit : 

Let  cautious  plodders  o’er  the  ledger  pore. 

Note  down  each  farthing  gain’d,  and  wish  it  more  : 

Let  lawyers  dream  of  wigs, — poets,  of  fame, — 
Scholars  look  learned,  and  senators  declaim  : 

Let  soldiers  stiand  like  targets  in  the  fray, 

Their  lives  wmrth  just  their  thirteen  pence  a-day  • 

Give  me  a  nook  in  some  secluded  spot 

Which  business  shuns,  and  din  approaches  not, — 

Some  quiet  retreat,  where  I  may  never  know 
What  montarcli  reigns,  wdiat  ministers  bestow. 

A  hook — my  slippers — and  a  field  to  stroll  in — 
jNIy  garden-seat — an  elhow^-chair  to  loll  in  ; 

Sunshine  when  Avanted — shade,  when  shade  invites  ; 
With  pleasant  country  sounds,  and  smells,  and  sights; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  glass  of  generous  wine, 

Shared  with  a  chatty  friend  of  “auld  Ling  syne 
And  one  companion  more,  for  ever  nigh. 

To  sympathize  in  all  that  passes  by — 

To  journey  with  me  on  the  path  of  life. 

And  share  its  pleasures,  and  divide  its  strife. 

These  simple  joys,  Eugenius,  let  me  find. 

And  I’ll  ne’er  cast  a  lingering  look  behind. 

These  lines  were  written  after  IVIr  Erskine’s  second 
marriage,  and  refer,  no  doubt,  in  the  latter  part,  to  his 
second  wife,  who  proved  a  most  valuable  C4»mpanioii  ami 
a  tender  nurse  in  his  declining  years.  What  degree  of 
happiness  his  first  connexion  yielded  in  his  early  ilays,  1 
have  no  access  to  know  ;  hut  the  extreme  nervous  irrita¬ 
bility,  and  somewhat  eccentric  ways  of  the  first  Airs  Er¬ 
skine,  did  not  contribute  greatly  to  his  hapiuiiess  in  her 
later  years.  One  of  her  peculiarities  consisted  in  not  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest  at  the  usual  hours.  She  would  Ireqiiently 
employ  half  the  night  in  examining  the  wardrobe  of  the 
family,  to  see  that  nothing  was  aiiiissing,  and  that  every 
thing  was  in  its  proper  place.  1  recollect  being  tohl  this 
among  other  proofs  of  her  oddities,  that  one  morning, 
about  two  or  three  o’clock,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
a  search,  she  awoke  Mr  Erskine  by  putting  to  him  this 
important  interrogatory,  “  Harry,  lovie,  where’s  your 
white  waistcoat?” 

The  mail  coach  used  to  set  me  down  at  Ammondell 
gate,  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  tho 
house  ;  and  I  yet  see,  as  vividly  as  I  at  this  moment  see 
the  landscape  IVdin  the  window  at  which  1  am  now  wri¬ 
ting,  the  features  of  that  beautiful  and  secluded  domain, — 
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the  antique  stone  bridge, — the  rushing  stream,  the  wood¬ 
ed  banks, — and,  above  all,  the  owner,  coming  towards  me 
with  his  own  benevolent  smile  and  sparkling  eyes.  I  re¬ 
collect  the  very  grey  hat  he  used  to  wear,  with  a  bit  of 
the  rim  torn,  and  the  pepper-and-salt  short  coat,  and  the 
white  neckcloth  sprinkled  with  snulf. 

No  one  could,  or  ever  did,  tire  in  Mr  Erskine’s  com¬ 
pany — he  was  society  equally  for  the  child  and  for  the 
grown  man.  lie  would  first  take  me  to  see  his  garden, 
where,  being  one  day  surprised  by  a  friend  while  digging 
potatoes,  he  made  the  now  well-known  remark,  that  he 
was  enjoying  otium  cum  diggin  a  tautie,*  He  would  then 
take  me  to  his  melon  bed,  which  we  never  left  without  a 
promise  of  having  one  after  dinner ;  and  then  he  would 
carry  me  to  see  the  pony,  and  the  great  dog  upon  which 
his  grandson,  Henry  David — now  Lord  Cardross — used 
afterwards  to  ride. 

Like  most  men  of  elegant  and  cultivated  minds,  Mr 
Erskine  was  an  amateur  in  music,  and  himself  no  indif¬ 
ferent  performer  upon  the  violin.  I  think  I  scarcely  ever 
entered  the  hall  along  Avith  him  that  he  did  not  take  down 
his  Cremonfi — a  real  one,  I  believe — Avhich  hung  on  the 
wall,  and,  seating  himself  in  one  of  the  wooden  chairs, 
play  somes  natches  of  old  English  or  Scotch  airs  ; — some¬ 
times,  “  Let’s  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath,”  an  air  from 
the  music  in  Macbeth,  Avhich  he  used  to  say  Avas  by  Pur- 
cel,  and  not  by  Locke,  to  Avhom  it  has  usually  been  ascri¬ 
bed — sometimes,  “  The  flowers  of  the  forest,”  or  “  Auld 
llobin  Gray” — and  sometimes  the  beautiful  Pastorale 
from  the  eighth  concerto  of  Corelli,  for  Avhose  music  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  the  greatest  treat  to  me 
was  when,  after  dinner,  he  took  doAvn  from  the  top  of 
his  bookcase,  Avhere  it  lay  behind  a  bust,  I  think,  of  Mr 
Fox,  his  manuscript  book,  full  of  jeux  d'esprit,  charades, 
hon  mots,  &c.  &c.,  all  his  OAvn  composition.  I  Avas  then 
too  young,  and,  I  trust,  too  modest,  to  A^enture  any  opinion 
upon  their  merits ;  but  I  Avell  recollect  the  delight  AA'ith 
which  I  listened,  and  Mr  Erskine  Avas  not  aboA^e  being 
gratified  by  the  silent  homage  of  a  youthful  mind. 

Few  men  liaA^e  eA'er  enjoyed  a  Avider  reputation  for  Avit 
than  the  Honourable  Henry  Erskine ;  the  epithet  then, 
and  even  now,  applied  to  him,  par  excellence,  is  that  of  the 
witty  IlaiTy  Erskine  ;  and  I  do  belieA'e,  that  all  the  puns 
and  hon  mots  Avhich  haA^e  been  put  into  his  mouth — some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  haA'ing  originally  come  out  of  it — 
would  eke  out  a  handsome  duodecimo.  I  well  recollect, 
that  nothing  used  to  pain  me  so  much  as  not  perceiving  at 
once  the  point  of  any  of  Mr  Erskine’s  Avitticisins.  Some¬ 
times,  half  an  hour  after  the  AAutticism  had  been  spoken, 

I  Avould  begin  to  giggle,  having  only  then  discoA'ered  the 
gist  of  the  saying.  In  this,  hoAveA’er,  I  Avasnot  singular. 
While  Mr  Erskine  ]»ractised  at  the  bar,  it  Avas  his  fre¬ 
quent  custom  to  Avalk,  after  the  rising  of  the  courts,  in 
the  Meadows  ;  and  he  was  often  accompanied  by  Lord 
Balmuto — one  of  the  judges,  a  A'ery  g(»od  kind  of  man, 
but  not  particularly  quick  in  his  perception  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  His  lordship  never  could  discoA'er  at  first  the 
point  of  Mr  Erskine’s  Avit ;  and,  after  Avalking  a  mile  or 
tAVO  perhaps,  and  long  fifter  IMr  Erskine  had  forgotten  the 
saying.  Lord  Balmuto  would  suddenly  cry  out,  “  I  have 
you  noAV,  Harry — 1  have  you  now,  Harry!” — stopping, 
and  bursting  into  an  immcRlerate  fit  of  laughter. 

This  being  a  personal  reminiscence,  I  am  precluded 
from  saying  any  thing  of  Mr  Erskine’s  politiciU  career  ; 
let  me  only  add,  that  the  ablest  man  of  his  day, — the  head  ' 
of  the  bar, — the  ornament  of  the  country  to  Avliich  he  be¬ 
longed,  was  left  toculti\'ate  melons,  and  prune  fruit  trees, 

and  read  charades  to  a  boy  like  me,  Avhile  men  Avho - 

But  no  matter  ;  he  Avas  a  greater  man  in  his  pepper-and- 
salt  coat  than  others  in  their  robes  of  office.  My  next  re¬ 
miniscence  shall  be  of  Hector  Macneil. 


*  The  Scotch  word  for  potato. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  NAMUR. 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th  August,  1695,  just  as  th 
sun  began  to  tinge  the  dark  and  blood-stained  battleme 
of  Namur,  a  detachment  of  Mackay’s  Scottish 
made  their  rounds,  relieving  the  last  night-sentinels  a"! 
placing  those  of  the  morning.  As  soon  as  the  party  re 
turned  to  their  quarters,  and  relaxed  from  the  forniaiit*^ 
of  military  discipline,  their  leader,  a  tall,  muscular 
of  about  middle  age,  Avith  a  keen  eye  and  manly  features' 
though  SAvarthy  and  embroAvned  Avith  toil,  and  wearin^’ 
an  expression  but  little  akin  to  the  gentle  or  the  amiable 
moAM  d  to  an  angle  of  the  bastion,  and,  leaning  on  hi 
spontoon,  fixed  an  iinxious  gaze  on  the  rising  sun.  While 
he  remained  in  this  position,  he  Avas  approached  by  an¬ 
other  officer,  Avho,  slapping  him  roughly  on  the  shoulder 
accosted  him  in  these  Avords, — “  What,  Monteith !  are 
you  in  a  musing  mood  ?  Pray,  let  me  huA  e  the  benefit  of 
your  morning  meditations.” — “  Sir!”  said  Monteith,  turn- 
ing  hastily  round, — “  Oh  !  ’tis  you,  Keppel.  What  think 
you  of  this  morning?” — “  Why,  that  it  Avill  be  a  glorious 
dav  for  some  ;  and  for  you  and  me,  I  hope,  among  others 
Do  you  knoAv  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  purposes  a  ge¬ 
neral  assault  to-day  ?” — “  I  might  guess  as  much,  from 
the  preparations  going  on.  Well,  Avould  it  Avere  to-mor- 
roAA’ !” — “  Sure  you  are  not  afraid,  Monteith  ?” — “  Afraid ! 
It  is  not  AA'orth  Avhile  to  quarrel  at  present ;  but  methinks 
you,  Keppel,  might  haA'e  spared  that  Avord.  There  are 
not  many  men  Avho  might  utter  it  and  liA’e.” — “  Nav,  I 
meant  no  offence  ;  yet  permit  me  to  say,  that  your  Avoids 
and  manner  are  strangely  at  A’ariance  AAdth  your  usual 
bearing  on  a  battle-morn.” — “  Perhaps  so,”  replied  Mon¬ 
teith  ;  “  and,  but  that  your  English  prejudices  AA'ill  refuse 
assent,  it  might  be  accounted  for.  That  sun  Avdll  rise  to-mor¬ 
row  Avith  equal  poAA^er  and  splendour,  gilding  this  earth’s 
murky  A^apours,  but  I  shall  not  behold  his  glory.” — “  Now, 
do  tell  me  some  soothful  narratiA^e  of  a  second-sighted 
Seer,”  said  Keppel ;  “  I  iiromise  to  do  my  best  to  believe 
it.  At  any  rate,  I  Avill  not  laugh  outright,  I  assure  you.” 
— ‘‘  I  fear  not  that.  It  is  no  matter  to  excite  mirth ;  and, 
in  truth,  I  feel  at  present  strangely  inclined  to  be  com¬ 
municative.  Besides,  I  have  a  request  to  make ;  and  1 


may  as  Avell  do  something  to  induce  you  to  grant  it.”— 
“  That  I  readily  Avdll,  if  in  my  poAA^er,”  replied  Keppel. 
“  So,  proceed  Avith  your  story,  if  you  please.” — “  Listen 
attentively,  then — and  be  at  once  my  first  and  my  last 
confident. 

‘‘  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  I  joined 
the  troop  commanded  by  Irvine  of  BonshaAV ;  and  glo¬ 
riously  did  Ave  scour  the  country,  hunting  the  rebel  Co- 
ATiianters,  and  acting  our  pleasure  upon  man,  Avoman,  and 
child,  person  and  projierty.  I  Avas  then  but  young,  and, 
for  a  time,  rather  Avitnessed  than  acted  in  the  Avild  and 
exciting  commission  Avhich  Ave  so  amply  discharged,  hat 
use  is  all  in  all.  Ere  half  a  dozen  years  had  sped 
their  round,  I  AA^as  one  of  the  prettiest  men  in  the  tro<»p 
at  cA'ery  thing.  It  Avas  in  the  autumn  of  1681,  as  I  teo 
Avell  remember,  that  Ave  Avere  engaged  in  beating  up  the 
haunts  of  the  CoATiianters  on  the  skirts  of  Galloway  am 
Ayrshire.  A  deep  mist,  Avhich  coA'ered  the  moors  thick 
as  a  shroud — friendly  at  times  to  the  Whigs,  but,  in  t  e 
jmesent  instance,  their  foe — concealed  our  approach,  ti 
Ave  Avere  close  upon  a  numerous  coiiA'enticle.  o  haile  . 
and  bade  them  stand  ;  but,  trusting  to  their  mosses  an 
glens,  they  scattered  and  fled.  We  pursued  in 
directions,  ]>ressiiig  hard  upon  the  fugitives.  L* 
scA’eral  morasses  Avhich  I  had  to  skirt,  and  difiicult  g  cns 
to  thread,  being  AA^ell  mounted,  I  gained  rapidly  oii  a 
mountaineer,  Avho,  finding  escape  by  flight  imimssi  > 
bent  his  coui*se  to  a  house  at  a  short  distance,  as 
for  shelter  there,  like  a  hare  to  her  form.  I  shoutec 
him  to  stand  ;  he  ran  on.  Again  I  hailed  him  ;  but 
heeded  not.  When,  dreading  to  lose  all  tniice  ol  ’ 
should  he  gain  the  house,  1  fired.  The  bullet  tc)ok  c  ch 
He  fell,  and  his  heart’s  blood  gushed  on  his  fat 
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threshold.  Just  at  that  instant  an  aged  woman,  alarmed 
l,v  the  gallop  of  my  horse,  and  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
rushed  to  the  door,  and,  stumbling,  fell  upon  the  body  of 
her  dying  son.  She  raised  his  drooping  head  upon  her 
knee,  kissed  his  bloody  brow,  and  screamed  aloud,  ‘  Oh  ! 
God  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  !  have  mercy  on 
!’  One  ghastly,  convulsive  shudder  shook  all  her 
nerves,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  calm  as  the  steel 
of  mv  sword  ;  then  raising  her  pale  and  shrivelled  coun¬ 
tenance,  every  feature  of  which  wjis  fixed  in  the  calm, 
unearthly  earnestness  of  utter  despair,  or  perfect  resigna¬ 
tion,  she  addressed  me,  every  word  falling  distinct  and 
piercing  on  my  ear  like  dropping  musketry, — ‘  And  hast 
thou  this  day  made  me  a  widowed,  childless  mother  ? 
Hast  thou  shed  the  precious  blood  of  this  young  servant 
of  Jehovah  ?  And  canst  thou  hope  that  thy  lot  will  be 
one  of  unmingled  happiness  ?  Go  !  red-handed  persecu¬ 
tor!  Follow  thine  evil  way  I  But  hear  one  message  of 
truth  from  a  feeble  and  unworthy  tongue.  Remorse, 
like  a  bloodhound,  shall  dog  thy  steps  ;  and  the  serpent 
of  an  evil  conscience  shall  coil  around  thy  heart.  From 
this  hour,  thou  shalt  never  know  peace.  Thou  shalt  seek 
death,  and  long  to  meet  it  as  a  friend  ;  but  it  shall  flee 
thee  :  And  when  thou  shalt  begin  to  love  life,  and  dread 
death,  then  shall  thine  enemy  come  upon  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  not  escape.  Hence  to  thy  bloody  comrades,  thou 
second  Cain  I  thou  accursed  and  banished  from  the  face 
of  Heaven  and  of  mercy  I’ — ‘  Foul  hag  !’  I  exclaimed, 

‘  it  would  take  little  to  make  me  send  thee  to  join  thy 
psalm-singing  offspring  I’ — ‘  Well  do  I  know  that  thou 
wouldst,  if  thou  wert  permitted  !’  replied  she.  ‘  But  go 
thy  way,  and  bethink  thee  how  thou  wilt  answer  to  thy 
Creator  for  this  morning’s  work  1’  And,  ceasing  to  re¬ 
gard  me,  she  stooped  her  head  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
son.  I  could  endure  no  more,  but  wheeled  round,  and 
galloped  off  to  join  my  companions.  | 

“  From  that  hour,  I  felt  myself  a  doomed  and  misera¬ 
ble  man.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to  banish  from  my  mind 
the  deed  I  had  done,  and  the  words  I  had  heard.  In  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  revelry,  the  dying  groan  of  the  youth, 
and  the  words  of  doom  spoken  by  his  mother,  rung  for 
ever  in  my  ears,  converting  the  festal  board  to  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  horror,  till  the  very  wine-cup  seemed  to  foam 
over  with  hot-bubbling  gore.  Once  I  tried — laugh,  if  you 
will — I  tried  to  pray  ;  but  the  clotted  locks  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  earnest  gaze  of  the  soul-stricken  mother, 
came  betwixt  me  and  Heaven,  —  my  lip  faltered  —  my 
breath  stopped — my  very  soul  stood  still ;  for  I  knew 
that  my  victims  were  in  Paradise,  and  how  could  I  think  | 
of  happiness — /,  their  murderer, — in  one  common  home  j 


I  became  quite  a  favourite  with  the  old  man,  and  pro¬ 
cured  ready  access  to  the  company  of  his  child.  But  I 
was  sufliciently  piqued  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
gallantry,  I  could  not  learn  whether  I  had  made  any  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  heart  of  the  laughing  F^anchon,  What 
peace  and  playful  toying  could  not  accomplish,  war  and 
sorrow  did.  We  were  called  out  of  winter-cjuarters,  to 
commence  what  was  anticipated  to  be  a  bloody  campaign. 
I  obtained  an  interview  to  take  a  long  and  doubtful  fare¬ 
well.  In  my  arms  the  weeping  girl  owned  her  love,  and 
pledged  her  hand,  should  I  survive  to  return  once  more 
to  Brussels.  Keppel,  I  am  a  doomed  man  ;  and  my  doom 
is  about  to  be  accomplished  !  Formerly  I  wished  to  die  ; 
but  death  fled  me.  Now  I  wish  to  live  ;  and  death  will 
come  upon  me  !  I  know  I  shall  never  more  see  Brussels,* 
nor  my  lovely  little  Fleming.  Wilt  thou  carry  her  my 
last  farewell  ;  and  tell  her  to  forget  a  man  who  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  her  love — whose  destiny  drove  him  to  love, 
and  be  beloved,  that  he  might  experience  the  worst  of  hu¬ 
man  wretchedness?  You’ll  do  this  for  me,  Keppel?” 

“  If  I  myself  survive,  I  will.  But  this  is  some  delu¬ 
sion — some  strong  dream.  I  trust  it  will  not  unnerve 
your  arm  in  the  moment  of  the  storm.” 

“  No  !  I  may  die — jnusf  die  ;  but  it  shall  be  in  front 
of  my  troop,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  breach.  Yet  how  I 
long  to  escape  this  doom  !  I  have  won  enough  of  glory ; 
I  despise  pillage  and  wealth  ;  but  I  feel  my  very  heart¬ 
strings  shrink  from  the  now-terrible  idea  of  final  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Oh  !  that  the  fatal  hour  were  past,  or  that  I  had 
still  my  former  eagerness  to  die !  Keppel,  if  I  diu’ed,  I 

would  to-day  own  myself  a  coward  !” 

*  • 

“  Come  w’ith  me,”  said  Keppel,  “  to  my  quarters. 
The  night  air  has  made  you  aguish.  The  cold  fit  will 
yield  to  a  cup  of  as  generous  Rhine-wine  as  ever  was 
drunk  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre.”  IMonteith  consent¬ 
ed,  and  the  two  moved  off  to  partake  of  the  stimulating 
and  substantial  comforts  of  a  soldier’s  breakfast  in  the 
Netherlands. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  An  un¬ 
usual  stillness  reigned  in  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.  I’he 
garrison  remained  equally  silent,  as  watching,  in  deep  sus¬ 
pense,  on  what  point  the  storm  portended  by  this  terrible 
calm  would  burst.  A  single  piece  of  artillery  was  dis¬ 
charged.  Instantly  a  body  of  grenadiers  rushed  from  the 
intrenchments,  struggled  over  masses  of  ruins,  ami  mount¬ 
ed  the  breach.  The  shock  was  dreadful.  iVIan  strove 
with  man,  and  blow  succeeded  to  blow  witli  fierce  and 
breathless  energy.  The  English  reached  the  summit, 
but  were  almost  immediately  beaten  back,  leaving  num<. 
bers  of  their  bravest  grovelling  among  the  blackened  frag- 


with  them  ?  Despair  took  possession  of  my  whole  being. 
I  rushed  voluntarily  to  the  centre  of  every  deadliest  peril, 
in  hopes  to  find  an  end  to  my  misery.  Yourself  can  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  ever  been  the  first  to  meet,  the 
last  to  retire  from,  danger.  Often,  when  I  heard  the  bat¬ 
tle-signal  given,  and  when  I  passed  the  trench,  or  stormed 
the  breach,  in  front  of  my  troop,  it  was  less  to  gain  ap¬ 
plause  and  promotion,  than  to  provoke  the  encounter  of 
ileath.  ’Fwas  all  in  vain.  I  was  doomed  not  to  die, 
while  I  longed  for  death.  And  now - ” 

\Vell,  by  your  own  account,  you  run  no  manner  of 
risk,  and  at  the  same  time  are  proceeding  on  a  rapid  ca¬ 
reer  of  military  success,”  said  Keppel ;  “  and,  for  my 
*fe,  I  cannot  see  why  that  should  afllict  you,  supposing 
U  all  perfectly  true.”* 

Because  you  have  not  yet  heard  the  whole.  But 
isten  a  few  minutes  longer.  During  last  winter,  our 
ivision,  as  you  know,  was  quartered  in  Brussels,  and 
Was  very  kindly  entertained  by  the  wealthy  and  good- 
tiatured  Hemings.  Utterly  tired  of  the  heiirtless  dissipfi- 
*mi  of  life  in  a  camp,  I  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
^eeable  to  my  landlord,  that  I  might  obtain  a  more  in- 
iin.ite  admission  into  his  family  circle.  To  this  I  was 
^  more  incited,  that  I  expected  some  pleasure  in  the  so- 
of  his  daughter,  la  all  I  succeeded  to  my  wish. 


ments.  Their  leader,  I^ord  Ciitts,  liad  himself  received 
a  dangerous  wound  in  the  hea<l ;  but  disregarding  it,  he. 
selected  two  hundred  men  from  .Mackay’s  regiment,  and 
putting  them  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Cockle 
and  IMonteith,  sent  them  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the 
assault.  Their  charge  was  irresistible.  I^ed  on  by  Mon- 
teith,  who  displayeil  a  wild  and  frantic  desperation,  ra¬ 
ther  than  bravery,  they  broke  through  all  impediments, 
drove  the  French  from  the  covered  way,  seized  on  one  ot 
the  batteries,  and  turned  the  cannon  against  the  enemy. 
To  enable  them  to  maintain  this  advantage,  they  wero 
reinforced  by  parties  from  other  divisions.  Keppel,  ad¬ 
vancing  in  one  of  th(»se  parties,  discovered  the  mangled 
form  of  his  friend  IMonteith,  lying  on  heaps  <»t  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  very  summit  ol  the  ciiptiired  battery.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  the  seemingly  lifeless  body.  IMonteith 
opened  his  eyes, — “  Save  me  !”  he  cried  ;  “  save  me  !  I 
will  not  die  !  I  dare  not — I  must  not  die!” 

It  were  too  horrid  to  specify  the  ghastly  nature  of  the 
mortal  wounds  which  had  torn  and  disfigured  his  frame. 
To  live  was  impossible.  Vet  Keppel  strove  to  render 
him  some  assistance,  were  it  but  to  sootiie  his  parting  spi¬ 
rit.  Again  he  opened  his  glazing  eyes, — “  I  will  resist 
thee  to  the  last  !”  he  cried,  in  a  raving  delirium.  “  I 
killed  him  but  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.  What  worse 
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was  I  than  others  ?  Poor  consolation  now  !  The  doom 
. — the  doom  !  I  cannot — dare  not — must  not — will  not 
die  !”  And  while  the  vain  words  were  gurgling  in  his 
throat,  his  head  sunk  back  on  the  body  of  a  slaughtered 
foe,  and  his  unwilling  spirit  forsook  his  shattered  carcass. 

THE  MARVELLOUS  HISTORY  OP  MYNHEER 
VON  WODENBLOCK.* 

By  Henry  G,  Bell, 

•*  There  was  not  a  Dutchman  who  did  not  tremble  at  the  sight.” 

Knickerbocker’s  Fret? 

He  who  has  been  at  Rotterdam,  will  remember  a  house 
of  two  stories  which  stands  in  the  suburbs  just  adjoining 
the  basin  of  the  canal  that  runs  between  that  city  and  the 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  other  places.  I  say  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  it,  for  it  must  have  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  having 
been  once  inhabited  by  the  most  ingenious  artist  that 
Holland  ever  produced,  to  say  nothing  of  his  daughter, 
the  prettiest  maiden  ever  born  within  hearing  of  the 
croaking  of  a  frog.  It  is  not  with  the  fair  Rlanche,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  we  have  at  present  any  thing  to  do  ;  it 
is  with  the  old  gentleman  her  father.  His  profession  was 
that  of  a  surgical-instrument  maker,  but  his  fame  princi¬ 
pally  rested  on  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  con¬ 
structed  wooden  and  cork  legs.  So  great  was  his  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  department  of  human  science,  that  they  whom 
nature  or  accident  had  curtailed,  caricatured,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  so  very  necessary  an  appendage  to  the  body, 
came  limping  to  him  in  crowds,  and,  however  desperate 
their  case  might  be,  were  very  soon  (as  the  saying  is)  set 
upon  their  legs  again.  Many  a  cripple,  who  had  looked 
upon  his  deformity  as  incurable,  and  whose  only  consoLa- 
tion  consisted  in  an  occasional  sly  hit  at  Providence,  for 
having  intrusted  his  making  to  a  journeyman,  found  him- 
«elf  so  admirably  iitted, — so  elegantly  propped  up  by 
Mynheer  Turniugvort, — that  he  almost  began  to  doubt 
whether  a  timber  or  cork  supporter  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  a  more  commonplace  and  troublesome 
one  of  flesh  and  blood.  And,  in  good  truth,  if  you  had 
seen  how  very  handsome  and  delicate  were  the  under¬ 
standings  fashioned  by  the  skilful  artificer,  you  w^ould 
have  been  puzzled  to  settle  the  question  yourself,  the  more 
especially  if,  in  your  real  toes,  you  were  ever  tormented 
with  gout  or  corns. 

One  morning,  just  as  Master  Turningvort  was  giving 
its  final  smoothness  and  p<dish  to  a  calf  and  ankle,  a 
•messenger  entered  his  studio,  to  sjieak  classically,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  he  would  immediately  accompany  him  to 
the  mansion  of  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock.  It  was  the 
mansion  of  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  so  tlie 
artist  put  on  his  best  wig,  and  set  forth  with  his  three- 
cornered  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  silver-headed  stick  in 
the  other.  It  so  happened  that  Mynheer  Von  Woden¬ 
block  had  been  very  laudably  employed,  a  few  days  be- 
f(ore,  in  turning  a  poor  relation  out  of  doors,  but  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hasten  the  odiou?i  wretch’s  progress  <lown 
stairs  by  a  slight  impulse  a  posferiore,  (for  Mynheer  sel¬ 
dom  st(K)d  upon  ceremony  with  jM)or  relations,)  he  had 
unfortunately  lost  his  balance,  and  tumbling  headlong 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  he  found,  on  recovering  his 
senses,  that  he  had  broken  his  right  leg,  and  that  he  had 
.lost  three  teeth.  He  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  having 
.his  poor  relation  tried  for  murder  ;  but  being  naturally  of 
a  merciful  disposition,  he  only  sent  him  to  jail  on  account 
of  some  unpaid  debt,  leaving  him  there  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fortiible  refiection,  that  his  wife  and  children  were  star- 

•  It  is  three  years  since  the  above  tale  was  first  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously.  It  has  since  been  copied  into  many  ncws})apers, 
anJ  has  even  found  its  way  into  the  Oriental  Observer  ot  Calcutta.  The 
autlior  hopes  he  may  be  excused  for  now  giving  it  a  le^s  ephemeral 
exigence  m  the  pages  of  the  Literary  Jour.v.il,  the  more  es- 
pec'.dly  as  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  lilack- 
nuKt/'s  Mufrazifiet  some  months  a^o,  to  appropriate  to  himself  what 
little  merit  there  may  be  in  the  incidents  of  the  story,  which  are 
purely  im  iginary,  and  founded  upon  no  trad'.tion  whatever. 


ving  at  home.  A  dentist  soon  supplied  the  invalid  Vtl 
three  teeth,  which  he  had  pulled  out  of  an  indigent 
head  at  the  rate  of  ten  stivers  a-piece,  but  for  which  he 
prudently  charged  the  rich  merchant  one  hundred  dol 
lars.  The  doctor,  upon  examining  his  leg,  and  recollect* 
ing  that  he  was  at  that  moment  rather  in  want  of  a  sulJ 
ject,  cut  it  carefully  off,  and  took  it  away  with  him  in  his 
carriage  to  lecture  upon  it  to  his  pupils.  So  Mynheer 
Wodenblock,  considering  that  he  had  been  hitherto  ac¬ 
customed  to  walk  and  not  to  hop,  and  being,  perhaps 
somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  former  mode  of  lo-* 
comotion,  sent  for  our  friend  at  the  canal  basin,  in  ord^r 
that  he  might  give  him  directions  about  the  representa- 
tive,  with  which  he  wished  to  be  supplied  for  his  lost 
member. 

The  artificer  entered  the  wealthy  burgher’s  apartment. 
He  was  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  his  left  leg  looking  as 
respectable  as  ever,  but  with  his  unhappy  right  stump 
wrapped  up  in  bandages,  as  if  conscious  and  ashamed  of 
its  own  littleness.  “  Turningvort,  you  have  heard  of  my 
misfortune  ;  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  fever,  and  all  Rot¬ 
terdam  into  confusion  ;  but  let  that  pass.  You  must 
make  me  a  leg  ;  and  it  must  be  the  best  leg,  sir,  you  ever 
made  in  your  life.”  Turningvort  bowed.  “  I  do  not 
care  what  it  costs  Turningvort  bowed  yet  lower ;  “pro¬ 
vided  it  outdoes  every^  thing  y'ou  have  yet  made  of  a  si¬ 
milar  sort.  I  am  for  none  of  ymur  wooden  spindleslinnks. 
Make  it  of  cork  ;  let  it  be  light  and  elastic  ;  and  cram  it 
as  full  of  springs  as  a  watch.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
business,  and  cannot  be  more  specific  in  my  directions ; 
but  thi.s  I  am  determined  upon,  that  I  shall  have  a  leg  as 
good  as  the  one  I  have  lost.  I  know  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
had,  and  if  I  get  it  from  you,  your  reward  is  a  thousand 
guineas.  The  Dutch  Prometheus  declared,  that  to  idease 
3Iynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  he  would  do  more  than  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  had  ever  done  before,  and  undertook  to 
bring  him,  within  six  day^s,  a  leg  which  would  laugh  to 
scorn  the  mere  common  legs  possessed  by  common  men. 

This  assurance  was  not  meant  as  an  idle  boast.  Turii- 
ingvort  was  a  man  of  speculative  as  well  as  practical 
science,  and  there  was  a  favmurite  discovery’^  which  he  had 
long  been  endeavouring  to  make,  and  in  accomplishing 
which,  he  imagined  he  hiid  at  last  succeeded  that  very 
morning.  Like  all  other  manufacturers  of  terrestrial  legs, 
he  had  ever  found  the  chief  difficulty  in  his  progress  to¬ 
wards  perfection,  to  consist  in  its  being  apparently  impos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  into  them  any  thing  in  the  shape  ot 
joints,  capable  of  being  regulated  by^  the  will,  and  ot  per¬ 
forming  those  important  functions  achieved  under  the 
present  sy’stem,  by^  means  of  the  admirable  mechanism  ot 
the  knee  and  ankle.  Our  philosopher  had  spent  years  m 
endeavouring  to  obvdate  this  grand  inconvenience,  and 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  made  greater  progress  than 
any’  body’ else,  it  was  not  till  now  that  he  believed  himselt 
completely  master  of  the  great  secret.  His  first  atteini»t 
to  carry  it  into  execution  was  to  be  in  the  leg  he  v\as 
about  to  make  for  My’nheer  Von  Wodenblock. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day’  tr(>m  that  to 
which  I  have  already’  alluded,  that  with  this  magic  leg, 
carefully  packed  up,  the  acute  artisan  again  made  his  aji- 
pearance  before  the  expecting  and  impatient  Wodenblock. 
There  was  a  proud  twinkle  in  Turningvort ’s  grey  e>e, 
which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  he  valued  even  the  thou¬ 
sand  guineas,  which  he  intended  for  Illanche’s  mariiag^ 
portion,  less  than  the  celebrity’,  the  glory’,  the  immoit«i  i 
ty’,  of  which  he  was  at  length  so  sure.  He  untied 
precious  bundle,  and  spent  some  hours  in  displaying 
explaining  to  the  delighted  burgher  the  number  ot  a 
ditions  he  had  made  to  the  internal  machinery,  and  t  ic 
purpose  which  each  was  intended  to  serve.  I  he  e\eninr, 
wore  away’  in  these  discussions  concerning  wheels  ‘ 
wheels,  and  springs  acting  upon  springs.  M  hen 
time  to  retire  to  rest,  both  w'ere  equally’  satisfied  o  I 
perfection  of  the  work  ;  and  at  his  employers  earnest 
quest,  the  ai'tist  consented  to  renuiin  where  he 
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the  night,  in  order  that  early  next  moriiiiii,^  he  might  lit 
the  liinh,  and  see  how  it  performed  its  duty. 

Karly  next  morning  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
^ere  completed,  and  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  walked 
forth  to  the  street  in  ecstasy,  blessing  the  inventive 
TK)W^s  of  one  who  was  able  to  make  so  excellent  a  hand 
f^his  leg.  It  seemed  indeed  to  act  to  admiration  ;  in  the 
merchant’s  mode  of  walking,  there  was  no  stiffness,  no 
effort,  no  constraint.  All  the  joints  performed  their  of¬ 
fice  without  the  aid  of  either  bone  or  muscle.  Nobody, 
not  even  a  connoisseur  in  lameness,  would  have  suspected 
that  there  was  any  thing  uncommon,  any  great  collection 
of  accurately  adjusted  clock-work  under  the  full  well- 
slashed  pantaloons  of  the  substantial-looking  Dutchman. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  slight  tremulous  motion  occasioned 
hy  the  rapid  whirling  of  about  twenty  small  wheels  in  the 
interior,  and  a  constant  clicking,  like  that  of  a  watch, 
though  somewhat  louder,  he  would  even  himself  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  not,  in  all  respects,  as  he  used  to  be, 
before  he  lifted  his  right  foot  to  bestow  a  parting  bene¬ 
diction  on  his  poor  relation. 

He  walked  along  in  the  renovated  buoyancy  of  his 
spirits  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Stadt  House;  and  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  diglit  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  princi- . 
pal  door,  he  saw  his  old  friend.  Mynheer  Vanoutern, 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and 
both  mutually  held  out  their  hands  to  each  other  by  way 
of  congratulation,  before  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace.  At  last  the  merchant 
reached  the  spot  where  Vanoutern  stood  ;  but  what  was 
that  w’orthy  man’s  astonishment  to  see  him,  though  he  ' 
still' held  out  his  hand,  pass  quickly  by,  without  stopping, 
even  for  a  moment,  to  say,  “  How  d’ye  do?”  Hut  this 
seeming  want  of  politeness  arose  from  no  fault  of  our 
hero’s.  His  own  astonishment  was  a  thousand  times 
greater,  when  he  found  that  he  had  no  power  whatever  to 
determine  either  when,  where,  or  how  his  leg  was  to  move. 
So  long  as  his  own  wishes  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  machinery  seemed  destined  to  ope¬ 
rate,  all  had  gone  on  smoothly  ;  and  he  had  mistaken  his 
own  tacit  compliance  with  its  independent  and  self-acting 
powers  for  a  command  over  it  which  he  now  found  he 
did  not  possess.  It  had  been  his  most  anxious  desire  to  stop 
to  speak  with  Mynheer  Vanoutern,  but  his  leg  moved  on, 
and  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  following  it. 
Many  an  attempt  did  he  make  to  slacken  his  pace,  but 
ev^ry  attempt  was  vain.  He  caught  hold  of  the  rails, 
walls,  and  houses,  but  his  leg  tugged  so  violently,  that  he 
was  afraid  of  dislocating  his  arms,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
on.  He  began  to  get  seriously  uneasy  as  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  most  unexpected  turn  which  matters  had 
^ken ;  and  his  only  hope  was,  that  the  amazing  and  un- 
know-n  powers,  which  the  complicated  construction  of 
his  leg  seemed  to  possess,  would  speedily  exhaust  them¬ 
selves.  Of  this,  however,  he  could  as  yet  discover  no 

symptoms.  • 

He  happened  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Ley¬ 
den  Canal ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mynheer 
Turningvort’s  house,  he  called  loudly  upon  the  artificer  to 
cnnie  to  his  assistance.  The  artificer  looked  out  from  his 
window  Avith  a  face  of  wonder.  “  Villain  !”  cried  Woden¬ 
block,  “  come  out  to  me  this  instant ! — You  have  made 
a  leg  with  a  vengeance  ! — It  won’t  stand  still  for  a 
foment.  I  have  been  walking  straight  forward  ever 
I  left  my  own  house,  and,  unless  you  stop  me  your- 
*^11»  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  farther  I  may  w^alk. 
^Don’t  stand  gaping  there,  but  come  out  and  relieve  me, 
br  I  shall  be  out  of  sight,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
b'^^^rtake  me.”  The  mechanician  grew  very  pale  ;  he  was 
evidently  not  prepared  for  this  new  difficulty.  He  lost 
bot  a  moment,  however,  in  following  the  merchant  to  do 
bat  he  could  towards  extricating  him  from  so  awkward 
•^predicament.  The  merchant,  or  rather  the  merchant’s 
Was  walking  very  quick,  and  Turningvort,  being  an 
^^Hy  man,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  up  to  him. 


He  did  so  at  last,  nevertheless,  and,  catching  him  in  his 
arms,  lifted  him  entirely  from  the  ground!  Hut  the  stra¬ 
tagem  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  did  not  succeed,  for  the  in¬ 
nate  propelling  motion  of  the  leg  hurried  him  on  along 
with  his  burden  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  He  set  him 
therefore  down  again,  and  stooping,  pressed  violently  on 
one  of  the  springs  that  protruded  a  little  behind.  In  an 
instant  the  unhappy  Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  was  off 
like  an  arrow,  calling  out  in  the  most  piteous  accents, — 
“  I  am  lost  !  I  am  lost !  I  am  possessed  by  a  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  cork  leg  !  Stop  me  !  for  Heaven’s  sake,  stop  me  ! 
I  am  breathless — I  am  fainting  !  Will  nobody  shatter  my 
leg  to  pieces?  Turningvort!  Turningvort!  you  have 
murdered  me  !”  The  artist,  perplexed  and  confounded, 
was  hardly  in  a  situation  more  to  be  envied.  Scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  with  strained  and  staring  eyeballs,  looked 
after  the  richest  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  running  with 
the  speed  of  an  enraged  buffalo,  away  along  the  canal  to¬ 
wards  Leyden,  and  bellowing  for  help  as  loudly  as  his  ex¬ 
haustion  would  permit. 

Leyden  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
but  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  when  the  Misses  Hacksneider, 
who  were  sitting  at  their  parlour  window,  immediately 
opposite  the  “  Golden  Lion,”  drinking  tea,  and  nodding 
to  their  friends  as  they  passed,  saw  some  one  coming  at 
furious  speed  along  the  street.  His  face  was  pale  as 
ashes,  and  he  gasjied  fearfully  for  breath  ;  but,  without 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  hurried  hy  at  tlni 
same  rapid  state,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  before  tliey 
had  time  to  exclaim,  “  Good  gracious  !  was  not  that 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock,  the  rich  merchant  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  ?” 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  The  inhabitants  of  Haarlem 
were  all  going  to  church,  in  their  best  attire,  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  hear  their  great  organ,  when  a  being  rushed 
across  the  market-place,  like  an  animated  corpse, — wdiite, 
blue,  cold,  and  speechless,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  lips  livid, 
his  teeth  set,  and  his  hands  clenched.  Kvery  one  cleared 
a  way  for  it  in  silent  horror  ;  and  there  was  not  a  pei*son 
in  Haarlem,  who  did  not  believe  it  a  dead  body  endowed 
with  the  power  of  motion. 

On  it  went  through  village  and  town,  towards  the  great 
wilds  and  forests  of  Germany.  Weeks,  months,  years, 
past  on,  but  at  intervals  the  horrible  shape  was  seen,  and 
still  continues  to  be  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  clothes,  however,  which  he  who  was  once 
Mynheer  Von  Wodenblock  used  to  wear,  have  all  moul¬ 
dered  aw'ay ;  the  flesh,  too,  has  fallen  from  his  bones,  and 
he  is  now  a  skeleton — a  skeleton  in  all  but  the  cork  leg, 
which  still,  in  its  original  rotundity  and  size,  continues 
attached  to  the  spectral  form,  a  perpetuum  mobile,  drag¬ 
ging  the  wearied  bones  for  ever  and  for  ever  over  the 
earth  ! 

iMay  all  good  saints  protect  us  from  broken  legs  !  and 
may  there  never  again  appear  a  mechanician  like  Turn¬ 
ingvort,  to  supply  us  with  cork  substitutes  of  so  awful 
and  mysterious  a  power  ! 


POPE  JULIUS.— A  POE3r. 

[Pope  Julius  II.  was  as  unpriestly  a  priest  as  can  well  be  imagined 
It  is  only  the  outset  of  his  career  that  is  described  in  the  following 
stanzas;  but  it  is  a  prelude  worthy  the  future  life  of  one  who  made 
it  his  boast,  that  “  he  threw  St  Peter's  keys  into  the  Tiber,  aud  look 
to  the  sword  of  St  Paul.”] 

A  hero’s  fame  hath  slept  in  silence  long. 

Who  well  deserves  to  have  his  name  recorded 
In  the  bright  blazon-book  of  numerous  song  ; 

No  more  his  deeds  in  silence  shall  be  hoarded. 

Nor  muse  forgidful  do  liis  memory  wrong  : 

Faults  had  he  of  all  kinds  except  the  sordid, — 
Virtues  but  few, — and  yet  his  c.^)urage  high 
Sways  us,  ngaiiist  our  will,  to  sympathy. 
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Pope  Julius,  then,  the  second  of  the  name, 

Ilefore  his  brow  was  girt  with  triple  crown, 

Lived  a  poor  monk,  almost  unknown  to  fame ; 

Years  and  austerity  had  bow’d  him  down  ; 

The  hollow  cough,  that  all  incessant  came 

From  wasting  lungs,  seem’d  as  a  trumpet  blown 
Before  his  feeble  steps,  along  the  road 
That  led  him  to  the  narrow  cold  abode. 

Pope  Alexander,  like  a  woodcock  caught 

In  his  own  springe,  had  drain’d  the  poison’d  bowl, 
By  which,  with  impious  joy,  he  vainly  thought 
To  speed  to  heaven  or  hell  his  foeman’s  soul. 

All  Rome  breathed  light.  Even  gentle  mothers  brought 
Their  babes,  to  glad  their  eyes  without  control 
Upon  the  huge  and  bloated  serpent’s  full. 

Whose  folds  they  lute  had  fear’d  would  twine  round  all. 

There  was  caballing  ’mong  the  Cardinals, 

More  than  beseem’d  men  of  such  reverend  station ; 
Indeed,  it  much  the  virtuous  soul  appals 

To  see  how  power,  both  in  the  church  and  nation, 
Still  to  the  low  intriguer’s  portion  falls. 

Whilst  virtue  seems  to  lose  all  estimation ; 

I  am  determined,  when  the  world  I  sway. 

To  alter  quite  this  strange  and  naughty  way. 

Nevertheless,  queer  tricks  were  play’d  at  Rome 
In  great  abundance,  at  the  time  I  write  of ; 

Each  hoary  priest  evinced  himself  at  home 
In  the  soft  courtier’s  supple  arts,  in  spite  of 
The  musty  rules  of  each  ascetic  tome. 

And  deep-pledged  vows,  which  they  could  not  shake 
quite  off — 

Yet  wore  so  light,  ’twas  doubtful  were  they  meant 
For  their  restraint,  or  some  quaint  ornament. 

And  when  the  worthies  in  full  conclave  met. 

So  well  each  ancient  sinner  play’d  his  part, 

No  man,  for  fear  of  ’countering  a  defeat. 

Before  he  saw  his  neighbour’s  game,  dared  start ; 
Dimness  was  in  each  eye,  big  drops  of  sweat 
At  every  pore,  quick  throbs  in  every  heart ; 

Before  them  stood  the  vacant  papal  chair. 

But  what — oh  I  what  the  plan  to  mount  up  there  ? 

Meanwhile,  there  issued,  from  a  neighbouring  cell. 
Long  and  deep  sighs  of  ill-suppressed  pain  ; 

Cough  followed  cough,  w’ith  low  monotonous  knell. 
And  then  came  groans,  then  voice  of  low  complain ; 
The  notes  of  sickness  multiply  and  swell. 

Nor  can  the  assembled  conclave  long  refrain 
To  ask,  what  miserable  child  of  sin 
Was  marching  from  this  world  with  such  a  din  ? 

**  Poor  brother  Julius  nighs  his  latter  end  — 

And  tears  were  shed  for  his  unhap])y  case ; 

Just  then  some  j»ower  did  to  Trivulcio  send. 

While  yet  fresh  sorrows  glitter’d  on  his  face. 

The  bright  idea  that  his  hopes  might  mend. 

Could  he  gain  time,  ere  starting  on  the  race — 
Whispering,  “  Make  Julius  Pope ;  he’ll  not  live  long, 
And,  ere  he  die,  your  party  will  be  strong.” 

Rising  at  once,  in  accents  bland  and  low. 

He  chid  himself  to  have  so  long  forgot 
The  virtues,  and  the  talents,  and  the  woe. 

That  had  distinguish’d  the  terrestrial  lot 
Of  the  dear  saint  whose  moanings  they  heard  flow. 
Inspiring  grief  to  all  upon  the  spot. 

“  None  like  good  Julius  to  the  church  was  dear ; 

None  but  good  Julius  her  rich  crown  should  wear  !” 

Each  slyboots  saw  the  wily^  speaker’s  aim, 

But  each  a  like  hope  cherish’d  in  his  mind  ; 

And,  as  the  views  of  all  were  much  the  same, 

.The  plan  did  ready  acquiescence  And  ; 

With  one  consent  they  shout  out  Julius’  name, 

And  wUh  a  will  that  kept  pace  with  the  wind, 


How  slow  soe’er  their  heavy  bodies  moved. 

Four  priests  sped  forth  to  fetch  the  well-beloved. 

Anon  the  ruddy  couriers  back  return. 

Bearing  a  feeble  creature  them  among. 

Whose  bloodshot  eyes  with  fever’s  frenzy  burn-.* 
Whose  body  is  emaciate  and  long — 

Whose  tottering  feet  the  pavement  idly  spurn _ 

Whose  back  is  like  a  hoop,  and  not  so  strong ; 
Gravely  they  place  him  in  the  envied  chair. 

And  with  the  triple  crown  they  deck  him  there. 

Awhile  he  idly  sat  where  they  had  placed  him. 

As  if  unconscious  who  he  was  or  where ; 

At  last,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  had  braced  him. 
He  started  up,  and  with  majestic  air. 

As  if  he  wish’d  the  astonish’d  crowd  who  faced  him 
Should  of  his  new-found  strength  be  made  aware— 
“  I  go,”  he  said,  “  to  greet  my  subjects’  eyes. 

Up  !  where  those  lofty  battlements  arise.” 

With  stupid  wonderment  they  follow  after. 

Much  marvelling  at  his  steady  length  of  stride ; 
And  one  there  was,  who  with  deep-smother’d  laughter 
View’d  the  blank  faces  moving  by  his  side. 

On  went  Pope  Julius  ; — now  his  soul  had  quaff’d  her 
Long  wish’d-for  draught  of  deep-enduring  pride, 
And  on  St  Angelo’s  high-banner’d  wall 
He  stopp’d  triumphant,  looking  down  on  all. 

Along  the  Tiber’s  bridge,  before  the  gate. 

At  every  window,  and  on  every  roof. 

In  sordid  rags,  or  glittering  robe  of  state, 

IVIix’d  with  the  throng,  or  standing  proud  aloof, 
Gallant  or  abject,  downcast  or  elate, 

The  Romans,  anxious  who  should  weave  the  woof 
Of  their  land’s  destiny,  since  morn  had  waited 
To  hear  the  Conclave’s  grave  resolve  njirrated. 

And  when  the  stately  senior  strode  before  them. 
When  heralds  call’d  aloud  Pope  Julius’  name. 

And  the  key’d  banner  proudly  rustled  o’er  him. 

At  once  from  out  the  multitude  there  came — 

As  on  their  knees  they  fell  down  to  adore  him — 

A  shout  so  loud,  as  if. the  central  flame 
Had  burst  the  thick  crust  of  the  unclosing  world. 
And  roaring  upwards,  all  in  fragments  hurl’d. 

His  eye  flash’d  proudly,  and  his  breast  swell’d  high. 
And  his  long  arms,  in  act  of  benediction. 

He  stretch’d  forth  o’er  his  people  gracefully. 

As  they  perform’d  their  noisy  genuflection ; 

Then  turning  to  the  Cardinality, 

Said,  when  he  saw  how  pallid  their  complexion — 

‘‘  Fools  !  does  my  vigorous  bearing  thus  astound  them  ? 
I  stoop'd  to  seek  the  keys,  but  now  I've  found  them !" 


ON  THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES 

JAMES  FOX. 

Gibbon  records  with  delight,  that  in  1788,  the  “  Man 
of  the  People”  escaped  from  the  tumult  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Election  to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Sw’itzerlaiid, 
and  visited  him  at  Lausanne.  “  I  have  ate  and  drank, 
and  conversed,  and  sat  up  all  night  with  Mr  lox  m 
England,”  says  the  gratified  historian,  “  but  it  never  has 
happened  that  I  should  enjoy  him  as  I  did  that  day,  alone, 
from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  Our  convei*sa- 
tion  never  flagged  for  a  moment,  and  he  seemed  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  place  and  with  his  company.  M  e  had 
little  of  politics,  though  he  gave  me,  in  a  few  words,  such 
a  character  of  Pitt,  as  one  great  man  should  give  of  an¬ 
other,  his  rival.  Much  of  my  books,  on  which  he  flat¬ 
tered  me  very  pleasantly,  to  Homer  and  the  Arabian 
Nights  ;  much  about  the  country,  my  garden — which  he 
luiderstands  far  better  than  I  do ;  and,  ujK)n  the  whole, 
think  he  envies  me,  and  would  do  were  he  minister. 
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Gibbon  was  right.  Fox’s  natural  element  w'as  the 
air  of  the  country — silvan  occupations,  lettered 
^isure,  and  gentle  refined  society.  He  was  not  inclined, 
though  wondrously  adapted,  for  the  stir  and  turmoil  of 
St  Stephens.  He  excelled,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself. 
His  gigantic  mind,  like  the  “  lithe  proboscis”  of  the  ele- 
hant  accommodated  itself  to  any  task,  however  vast  or 
Minute.  As  leader  of  the  Whigs,  his  ambition  was  gra- 

_ iiis  patriotism,  learning,  and  talents,  were  called 

into  play _ and  his  oratory  or  eloquence  was  but  the  na¬ 

tural  outpouring  of  his  mind.  Fox  was  educated  for  the 
senate,  and  once  within  the  Circean  toils  and  blandish¬ 
ments  of  high  office  and  unbounded  popularity,  who  could 
tear  himself  away  from  the  witchery  of  the  scene  ?  The 
troubled  grandeur  of  the  debates  on  the  American  War — 
the  excitement  of  the  Regency  Question — the  India  Rill 
and  WaiTen  Hastings*  impeachment — the  first  wildly 
beautiful  prospects  of  the  French  Revolution,  whicli 
promised  to  renovate  the  youth  of ‘civil  society,  and  the 
orator’s  ceaseless  objurgations  of  war,  in  the  spirit  of 


“  Iniquissimam  pacem  justissimo  hello  antefero,” — 
are  splendid  incidents  in  his  chequered  dream  of  public 
life.  Others,  perhaps,  are  of  a  darker  shade.  The  coali¬ 
tion  with  Lord  North  was  an  unlucky  conjunction — 
made  under  an  evil  star  ;  Mr  Fox,  too,  stuck  rather  long 
by  the  frantic  French  reformers  ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  think,  that  he  whose  sagacity  was  in  general  so  pro¬ 
found,  and  Avhose  spirit  was  so  salient,  generous,  and 
manly,  should  by  his  devotion  to  the  gaming-table  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  of  the  pecuniary  bounty  of  his 
admiring  friends.  Well  has  the  poet  said, — 


“  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us.” 


Fox  must  have  felt  this  in  all  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
when  his  annuity  was  doled  out  to  him.  But  the  clo¬ 
sing  scene  of  his  life  had  something  in  it  of  his  former 
glory.  He  was  again  in  office, — again  surrounded  by  his 
noble  and  faithful  friends  :  he  had  set  the  sign  and  seal  of 
government  to  that  great  work  of  substantial  justice,  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  “  He  died,”  said  Sheri¬ 
dan,  “  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  struggling  to  extend  it  to  the 
world.”  The  sentiment  is  as  just  as  it  is  beautiful. 

As  an  orator.  Fox  has  had  few  equals,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  overpowering  force  of  his  arguments, 
— the  variety,  appositeness,  and  richness  of  his  illustra¬ 
tions, — his  enthusiasm,  artlessness,  and  elegance — all  con¬ 
spired  to  render  him  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  Bri¬ 
tish  orator.  He  was  what  Byron  says  of  Aloore,  the  de¬ 
light  of  all  parties — the  idol  of  his  own.  His  very  faults 
were  in  consonance  with  the  British  character.  Against 
Fox  the  statesman,  numerous  and  bold  were  the  invectives 
that  were  uttered  ;  but  against  Fox  the  man,  not  a  word 
was  breathed.  His  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  frank  po¬ 
pular  bearing  won  the  affections  of  the  people,  and,  to 
h^vesty  the  words  of  Alilton,  smoothed  the  raven  wing  of 
Party  till  it  smiled. 

It  is  an  anomalous  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
liuman  mind,  that  the  man  who  was  never  at  a  loss  in 
debate — who  seemed  to  have  wit  and  words  at  will — who 


Jittered  the  careless  felicities  and  inimitable  graces  of 
genius  as  freely  as  the  gorgeous  East  “  showers  her 
arbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  should  yet  have  been  one  of  the 
most  tardy,  unready,  and  laborious  of  writers.  Few  au- 
1  ors  would  submit  to  the  drudgery  which  Fox,  by  his 
own  lastidiousness,  entailed  upon  himself.  His  scrupu- 
ous  attention  to  all  the  niceties  of  language  was  carried 
most  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  Like  Rousseau,  he 
a  cured  night  and  day  to  attain  simplicity — to  master  that 
P‘*at  difficulty  in  writing,  the  art  of  concealing  art.  It  is 
•freely  possible  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  idea  of  the 
Jf^t  Charles  James  Fox  sitting  down  to  compose  anelabo- 
historical  work,  with  the  resolution  of  admitting  no 
into  his  book  for  which  he  had  not  the  authority  of 


Dryden.  This  was  to  set  up  a  turnpike  at  every  step  of  his 
progress — to  forget  the  end  in  the  means.  The  writer  of 
this  was  informed  by  an  aged  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Carys- 
fort,  who  knew  Mr  Fox  long  and  intimately,  that  he  would 
sometimes  write  half-a-dozen  copies  of  a  common  invita¬ 
tion  card  before  he  hit  off  one  to  satisfy  himself.  The  first 
was  too  cold  and  distant — the  second,  perhaps,  too  fami¬ 
liar — the  third  too  long — and  so  on  through  the  vagaries 
of  a  restless  fastidious  fancy,  or  the  sensibilities  of  a  nature 
tremblingly  afraid  of  wounding,  even  in  the  slightest 
point,  the  feelings  of  another.  Lord  Holland  has  given 
a  brief  but  happy  sketch  of  his  noble  relative’s  habits  of 
composition.  “  Ilis  habit  was  seldom  or  ever  to  be  alone 
when  employed  in  composition.  He  was  accustomed  to 
write  on  covers  of  letters  or  scraps  of  paper,  sentences 
which  he,  in  all  probability,  had  turned  in  his  mind,  and, 
in  some  degree,  formed,  in  the  course  of  his  walks,  or 
during  his  hours  of  leisure.  These  he  read  over  to  Mrs 
Fox;  she  wrote  them  out  in  a  fair  hand  in  the  book  ;  and, 
before  he  destroyed  the  original  paper,  he  examined  and 
approved  of  the  copy.  In  the  course  of  thus  dictating 
from  his  own  writing,  he  often  altered  the  language,  and 
even  the  construction  of  the  sentence.” 

The  historical  work,  thus  carefully  and  anxiously  pro¬ 
ceeded  in,  was,  alas  !  left  to  posterity  in  an  incomplete,  un¬ 
finished  state.  There  are  few  historical  fragments,  how¬ 
ever,  from  which  the  student  of  our  constitutional  history 
will  derive  more  instruction  or  delight,  than  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  to  the  Reign  of  James  11.  The  author’s  phi¬ 
losophical  refiections  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Civil 
War — his  prophetic  sagacity  in  forecasting  the  prospects 
of  society — and  the  truly  English  spirit  of  his  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  are  visible  in  every  ]mge.  In 
such  a  work,  the  style  and  diction  are  but  subordinate 
considerations ;  but  even  here  Fox  is  impeccable.  He 
had  too  great  a  horror  of  any  invasion  of  the  King’s 
English,  to  sanction  for  a  moment,  by  his  example,  that 
Babylonish  unnatural  idiom  which  began  to  prevail  in 
his  day.  His  definition  of  the  duty  of  an  historian  was 
“  to  tell  the  story  of  the  times” — a  simple,  forcible  ex¬ 
pression,  to  which  his  language  was  strictly  conformed. 
The  F^ulogy  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  only  one  of  his 
speeches  which  Fox  revised  for  the  press,  is  characterised 
by  the  same  nervous  and  elegant  simplicity.  There  is 
something  extremely  touching  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
recalls  the  virtues  of  his  departed  friend,  and  of  the  house 
of  Russell — the  partial  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the 
principles  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  we  are  descended 
— biasses  which,  in  Athens  and  Rome,  w'ere  considered 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  jmblic  virtue. 

“  It  is  not,  however,”  adds  the  orator,  “  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  the  pious  ofiice  of  friendship,  by  fondly 
strewing  tlowers  upon  his  tomb,  that  I  have  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bed  fin’d  :  the 
motive  that  actuates  me,  is  one  more  suitable  to  what  were 
his  views.  It  is,  that  this  great  character  may  be  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me — that  they 
may  see  it — that  they  may  feel  it — that  they  may  discourse 
of  it  in  their  domestic  circles — that  they  may  speak  of  it 
to  their  chihlren,  and  hold  it  up  to  the  imitation  <»f  pos¬ 
terity.  If  he  could  now  be  sensible  to  what  ]»asses  here 
below,  sure  I  am,  that  nothing  could  give  him  so  much 
satisfaction,  as  to  find  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  make 
his  memory  and  example — Jis  he  took  care  his  life  should 
be — useful  to  mankind.”  Esto  jierpetua. 

Mr  Fox  was  all  his  life  attached  to  poetry.  His  letters, 
we  are  told  by  IajhI  Holland,  are  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  annoyances  which  arose  from  politics,  while  he  speaks 
with  delight  and  complacency  of  whole  days  devoted  to 
Euripides  and  Virgil.  In  the  midst  of  his  stormy  poli¬ 
tical  contentions,  it  is  delightful  to  find  him  writing  to 
IVIr,  now  Lord,  Grey,  a  long  letter  In  defence  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  note  of  the  nightingale  was  a  merry,  and 
not  a  melancholy  note.  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Chaucer, 
and  Dryden,  are  all  pressed  into  the  argument ;  and  the 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  concludes  with  admirable  frank¬ 
ness  and  simplicity, — “  I  am  afraid  I  like  these  researches 
as  much  better  than  those  which  relate  to  Shaftesbury, 
Sunderland,  &c.,  as  I  do  those  better  than  attending  the 
House  of  Commons.”  Mr  Fox  himself  wrote  verses. 
They  are  of  a  higher  cast  than  proceed  from  “  the  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,”  but  do  not  exceed 
what  the  French  call  vers  de  societe,  lie  was  an  elegant, 
accomplished  versifier,  but  nothing  more.  He  had  no 
visions  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty — none  of  the 
.^ne  frenzy”  which  glances  from  earth  to  heaven.  The 
conclusion  of  his  verses  to  Mrs  Crewe  has  more  of  ima¬ 
gination  than  any  other  of  his  occasional  etfusioiis  : 

- “  Beauty  alone  but  imperfectly  charms, 

For  though  brightness  may  dazzle,  ’tis  kindness  that 
warms. 

As  on  suns  in  the  winter  with  pleasure  we  gaze. 

But  feel  not  their  warmth,  though  their  splendour  we 
praise. 

So  beauty  our  just  admiration  may  claim. 

But  love,  and  love  only,  our  hearts  can  inflame.” 

It  would  be  iincandid  and  unjust  to  estimate  the  lite¬ 
rary  character  of  Mr  Fox  by  the  standard  aj)plied  to  or¬ 
dinary  authors.  Literature  was  to  him  a  pastime  rather 
than  a  pursuit ;  and  if  we  consider  the  engrossing  and 
harassing  nature  of  the  puldic  duties,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  Avas  nearly  all  his  life  actively  engaged,  our 
wonder  that  he  has  done  so  little  Avill  be  abated,  if  not 
wholly  removed.  Dr  Johnson,  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  Dryden,  remembered,  in  extenuation,  that  he  had  to 
provide  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him  :  Mr  Fox, 
in  meeting  the  calls  of  his  political  engagements,  had  a 
task  even  more  arduous  to  perform.  His  anxiety  must 
hjive  been  gi’eat,  for  his  responsibility  was  heavy  :  the 
hare  sacrifice,  or  rather  devotion,  of  his  time  Avas  im¬ 
mense  ;  and  he  no  doubt  found  that,  in  p<ditics,  “  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  day  Avas  tbe  evil  thereof.”  He  can  only  be 
considered,  in  a  literary  point  of  vieAV,  as  affording  one  of 
the  few  examples  of  British  statesmen,  Avho  have  cultiva¬ 
ted  literature  Avith  a  success  proportioned  to  their  exer¬ 
tions.  Burke  Avas  perhaps  of  a  higher  order,  and  Chat¬ 
ham  might  have  been  still  more  transcendent.  But  the 
fame  of  Fox  is  secure.  England  already  numbers  him 
among  the  greatest  of  her  patriots  ;  and  his  taste  and  ge¬ 
nius — the  simple  magnanimity  and  unconscious  nobleness 
of  his  nature — Avill  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  lover  of 
letters  and  A’irtue. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  JACOBITES. 

JDy  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebellions, 

I  HAD  occasion  to  mention,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
History  of  the  InsuiTection  of  1745,  that,  after  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  became  a  very  different  thing 
from  Avhat  it  had  formerly  been — that,  acquiring  no  fresh 
adherents  among  the  young  subsequent  to  that  disastrous 
year,  it  grew  old,  and  decayed  Avith  the  individuals  who 
had  Avitnessed  its  better  days — and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
became  altogether  dejiendent  upon  the  existence  of  a  few 
aged  enthusiasts,  more  generally  of  the  female  than  the 
male  sex. 

These  relics  of  the  party — for  they  could  be  called  no¬ 
thing  else — soon  became  isolated  in  the  midst  of  general 
society  ;  and,  latterly,  were  looked  upon,  by  modern  po¬ 
liticians,  Avith  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  AAdiich  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  must  hav^e  been  regarded  in  the 
New  World,  after  they  had  survived  seA'eral  generations 
of  their  shortlived  descendants.  As  their  glory  lay  all 
in  the  past,  they  took  an  especial  pride  in  retaining  eA'ery 
des<Tiption  of  manners  and  dress  Avhich  could  be  consi¬ 
dered  old-fashiiuied,  much  upon  the  principle  AAdiich  in¬ 
duced  Will  Honeycomb  to  continue  Avearing  the  wig  in 
which  he  had  once  gained  a  young  lady’s  heart.  Their 
iiiaiiners  Avere  entirely  of  that  stately  an<l  formal  sort 
wluch  obtained  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 


century,  and  which  is  so  inseparably  associated  iu 
mind  of  a  modern  Avith  ideas  of  full-bottomed  penik 
long-backed  coats,  gold-buckled  shoes,  and  tall  Avulkinv 
canes.  Mr  Pitt’s  tax,  Avhich  had  so  strong  an  effect  iqn^J 
the  heads  of  the  British  public,  did  not  perhaps  unsettle 
one  grain  of  truly  Jacobite  poAtder  ;  nor  is  it  hypotheti 
cal  to  suppose,  that  the  general  abandonment  of  snuff, 
taking  by  tbe  ladies,  Avhich  happened  rather  before  that 
period,  Avrenched  a  single  box  from  the  fingers  of  anv  an¬ 
cient  dame,  Avhose  mind  had  been  made  up  upon  politics, 
as  her  taste  had  been  upon  black  rappee,  before  the  year 
of  God  1745. 


In  proportion  as  the  world  at  large  ceased  to  regard  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  and  as  old  age  advanced 
upon  those  Avho  still  cherished  them,  the  spirit  of  Jacobi, 
tism,  once  so  lofty  and  so  chivalrous,  assimilated  more 
and  more  Avith  the  mere  imbecility  of  dotage.  What  it 
thus  lost,  hoAveA^er,  in  extensive  ajiplication,  it  gained  in 
A'irulence  ;  and  it  perhaps  never  burned  in  any  bosoms 
Avith  so  much  fervour,  as  in  those  fcAv  Avhich  last  reUiined 
it.  True,  the  generosity  Avhich  characterized  it  in  earlier 
and  better  times,  had  noAv  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  acrid 
humour,  like  good  Avine  turned  into  vinegar.  Yet,  if  an 
example  Avere  Avanting  of  the  true  inveterate  Jac(»bite,  it 
could  not  be  found  any  Avhere  in  such  perfection  as  amongst 
the  few  Avho  survived  till  recent  times,  and  Avho  had  car¬ 
ried  the  spirit  unscathed  and  unquenched  through  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  ev^ery  other  description  of  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment. 

As  no  general  description  can  present  a  A'cry  vivid  por¬ 
traiture  to  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  condescend 
upon  the  features  of  the  party,  by  giving  a  sketch  of  an 
individual  Jacobite  Avho  Avas  characterized  in  the  manner 
alluded  to,  and  Avho  might  be  considered  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  brethren.  The  person  meant  to  be  described, 
might  be  styled  the  Last  of  thf>  Jacobites  ;  for,  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  death  in  1825,  there  Avas  not  knoAvn  to  exist, 
at  least  in  Edinburgh,  any  person  besides  himself,  Avho 
refused  to  acknoAvledge  the  reigning  family.  Ilis  name 
was  Alexander  Halket.  He  had  been,  in  early  life,  a 
merchant  at  the  remote  toAvn  of  Fraserburgh,  on  the 
Moray  Frith  ;  but  had  retired  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  to  live  upon  a  small  annuity  in  Edinburgh.  The 
propensity  Avhich  characterized  him,  in  common  Avith  all 
the  rest  of  his  party,  to  regard  the  antiquities  of  his  na- 
tiA’e  land  Avith  reverence,  joined  Avith  the  narrowness  of 
his  fortune  in  inducing  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Old  ToAvn.  He  lodged  in  one  of  those  old  stately  hotels 
near  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse,  which  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  the  noblemen  attendant  upon  the  Scot¬ 
tish  court,  but  Avhich  have  latterly  become  so  completely 
oveiTun  by  the  lower  class  of  citizens.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  he  possessed  the  Avhole  of  one  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  hotels.  He  only  occupied  two  rooms  in  one  of 
the  floors  or  flats  into  Avhich  all  such  buildings  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  are  divided ;  and  these  he  possessed  only  in  the 
character  of  a  lodger,  not  as  a  tenant  at  first  hand.  Ho 
Avas,  nevertheless,  as  comfortably  domiciled  as  most  old 
gentlemen  Avho  happen  to  have  survived  the  period  of 
matrimony.  His  room — for  one  of  them  was  so  styled 
par  excellence — was  cased  round  with  Av^hite-painted  par 
nelling,  and  hung  Avith  a  number  of  portraits  rei»reseiiting 
the  latter  members  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  among  Avhom 
the  Old  and  Young  CheA’aliers  Avere  not  forgotten.  *  B** 


*  Some  rascally  picture-dealer  had  imposed  upon  him  a 
script  daub  of  the  female  face  divine  as  a  likeness  of  the 
Queen  Mary.  How  he  accomplished  this  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  P 
bably  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Halket’s  ardent  devouon  to 
cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  at  every  period  of  its  history, 
availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to  palm  the  wretch^  hit  the 
the  old  gentleman’s  unsuspecting  enthusiasm.  Certain  it  ^ 

said  portrait  was  hung  in  the  place  of  honour — over 
—in  Mr  Halket’s  apartment,  and  was,  on  state  occasioiis, 
to  his  guests  with  no  small  complacency.  Many  of  his  friena  ♦ 
like  ’#4imself,  too  blindly  attached  to  every  thing  that  .^red 

of  antiquity  to  suspect  the  cheat ;  and  others  were  ac- 

to  disturb  a  harmless  delusion,  from  the  indulgence  of 
rived  so  much  satisfaction.  One  of  them,  however,  actual  < 
unhappy  spiiit  of  coniioisscutship,  was  guilty  of  the  cruelty  o 
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^  lows  had  a  prospect  on  the  one  hand  of  tlie  (piiet, 

1  cloistered  precincts  of  Chesscls’  Court,  and  on  the 
^ther  to  the  gilded  spires  and  grey  time-honoured  tur-  j 
^  ts  of  IIolyroo<lhouse.  Twice  a-year,  wdien  he  held  a  \ 
card  pai’ty,  with  three  candles  on  the  table,  and  the  old 
•  ke  about  the  number  which  adorn  that  of  the  I^aird  of 
Grant,  was  he  duly  gratified  with  compliments  upon  the 
oinfortable  nature  of  his  room,  by  the  ancient  Jacobite 
spinsters  and  dowagers,  who,  in  silk  mantles  and  pattens, 
cLne  from  the  Abbeyhill  and  New  Street,  to  honour  him 
with  their  venerable  comi»any. 

Ilalket  was  an  old  man  of  dignified  appearance,  and 
nerallv  wore  a  dress  of  the  antique  fashion  above  alluded 
to  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  he  always  exhibited  a  sort 
of  coprt-dress,  and  walked  with  a  cane  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  stateliness.  lie  also  assumed  this  dignified  attire 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  It  was  his  custom, 
for  instance,  on  a  particular  day  every  year,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  deserted  court  of  Ihdyrood,  in  this  dress,  which  he 
considered  alone  suitable  to  an  affair  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance.  On  the  morning  of  the  particular  day  which  he 
was  thus  wont  to  keep  holy,  he  always  dressed  himself 
with  extreme  care,  got  his  hair  put  into  order  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  hand,  and,  after  breakfast,  walked  out  of  doors 
wdth  deliberate  steps  and  a  solemn  mind.  Ilis  march 
down  the  Canongate  was  performed  with  all  the  decorum 
which  might  have  attended  one  of  the  state  processions  of 
a  former  day.  lie  did  not  walk  upon  the  pavement  by 
the  side  of  the  w^ay.  That  would  have  brought  him  into 
contact  wdth  the  modern  existing  wmrld,  the  rude  touch 
of  w'hich  might  have  brushed  from  his  coat  the  dust  and 
sanctitudeof  years.  He  assumed  the  centre  of  the  street, 
where,  in  the  desolation  which  had  overtaken  the  place, 
he  ran  no  risk  of  being  jostled  by  either  carriage  or  foot 
passenger,  and  where  the  jday  of  his  thoughts  and  the  play 
of  his  cane-arm  alike  got  ample  scope.  There,  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  pensive  reflections,  perhaps  imagining  him¬ 
self  one  in  a  court  pageant,  he  walked  along,  under  the 
lofty  shadow’s  of  the  Canongate, — a  wreck  of  yesterday 
floating  down  the  stream  of  to-day,  and  almost  in  him¬ 
self  a  procession.  On  entering  the  porch  of  the  palace, 
he  took  off  his  hat ;  then,  pacing  along  the  quadrangle, 
he  ascended  the  staircase  of  the  Hamilton  apartments, 
and  entered  Queen  IVIary’s  chambers.  Had  the  beauteous 
Queen  still  kept  court  there,  and  still  been  sitting  upon 
her  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  mankind,  Mr  Halket 
could  not  have  entered  with  more  awe-struck  solemnity 
of  deportment,  or  a  mind  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the 
scene.  When  he  had  gone  over  the  wlude  of  the  various 
rooms,  and  also  traversed  in  mind  the  whole  of  the  recol- 
Iwtioiis  wdiich  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  he  retired  to 
the  Picture-gallery,  and  there  endeavoured  to  recall,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  more  recent  glories  of  the  court  of 
Prince  Charles.  To  have  seen  the  amiable  old  enthu¬ 
siast  sitting  in  that  long  and  lofty  hall,  gazing  alternately 
upon  vacant  space  anil  the  portraits  which  hang  uimii 
the  walls,  and  to  all  appearance  absorbed  beyond  recall  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  one  w’ould  have  sujjposed 
him  to  be  fascinated  to  the  spot,  and  that  he  conceived  it 
possible,  by  devout  wishes,  long  and  fixedly  entertained, 
to  annul  the  interval  (»f  time,  and  reproduce  upon  that 
floor  the  glories  wdiich  once  pervaded  it,  but  which  had 
80  long  passed  away.  After  a  day  of  pure  and  most  ideal 
cujoyment,  he  used  to  retire  to  his  owui  house,  in  a  state 
of  mind  approaching,  as  near  as  may  be  possible  on  this 
^arth,  to  perfect  beatitude.* 

Wiving  him,  and  not  only  persuaded  him  that  the  picture  was  not  a 
him  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry— Queen  Mary,  but  possessed 
Er  belief  that  it  represented  the  vinegar  aspect  of  the  hated 

Halket,  however,  was  loo  proud  to  acknowledge  his 
miJhf  by  causing  the  picture  to  be  removed,  or  perhaps  it 

did  ^  have  been  convenient  for  him  to  supply  its  place;  and  he 
out**^*^  wit  to  devise  a  pretext  for  allow  in?  it  to  remain,  with- 
^  I  compromising  his  hostility  to  the  English  Queen  one  whit: 
'for  said  he,  “  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  it  is  Elizabeth ; 

divi  *  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  n:y  contempt  of  her  every 
«  M  burning  my  back  upon  her  when  I  sit  down  to  table.” 

“C  laid  a  state  visit,  in  full  dress,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  to 


Mr  Halket  belonged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  apostolical  church,  whose  history  has  been  so  in¬ 
timately  and  so  fatally  associated  with  that  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  He  used  to  attend  an  obscure  cliapel  in  the 
Old  Tow’n  ;  one  of  those  unostentatious  jilaces  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  which  the  Kpiscopaliati  clergy  had  retired,  wdien 
dispossessed  of  their  legitimate  fanes  at  the  Kevolution, 
and  where  they  have  since  performed  the  duties  of  reli¬ 
gion,  rather,  it  may  be  said,  to  a  family,  or  at  most  a 
circle  of  acquaintance,  than  to  a  coiigi’egation.  He  was 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  Episcopalians,  wdio  al- 
w’ays  used  to  pronounce  the  resjmnses  aloud  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  I^iturgy,  he  held  up  one  of  his  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion.  One  portion  alone  of  that  formula 
did  he  abstain  from  assenting  to — the  prayer  for  the  Hoyal 
Family.  At  that  place,  he  always  blew  his  nose,  as  a 
token  of  contempt.  In  order  that  even  his  eye  might  not 
be  offended  by  the  names  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  as  he 
called  them,  lie  used  a  prayer-hook  wdiich  had  been  print¬ 
ed  before  the  Revolution,  and  w  hich  still  prayed  for  King 
Charles,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Princess  Anne.  He 
was  excessively  accurate  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Episco]>a- 
lian  mode  of  worshiji ;  and  indeed  acted  as  a  sort  ot' J’utjlr- 
rnan  to  the  chapel ;  the  rise  or  fall  of  his  person  being  in 
some  measure  a  signal  to  guide  the  corresponding  motions 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

Such  was  Alexander  Halket — at  least  in  his  more 
poetical  and  gentlemanly  aspect.  His  character  and  his¬ 
tory,  however,  were  not  w  ithout  tludr  disagreeable  points. 
For  instance,  although  but  humbly  born  himself,  he  w’as 
perpetually  affecting  the  airs  of  an  aristocrat,  w’as  alw  ays 
talking  of  “  good  old  families  wdio  had  seen  better  days,” 
and  declaimed  incessantly  against  the  upstart  pride  and 
consequence  of  people  who  had  orginally  been  nothing. 
This  peculiarity,  which  was  j»erhaps,  after  all,  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  Jac(d)ite  craze,  he  had  exhibited  even 
when  a  shopkeeper  in  Fraserburgh.  If  a  person  came  in, 
for  instance,  and  asked  to  have  a  hat,  Halket  would  take 
down  one  of  a  quality  suitable,  as  he  thought,  to  the  rank 
or  wealth  of  the  customer,  and,  if  any  objection  was  made 
to  it,  or  a  wdsh  expressed  for  one  of  a  better  sort,  he  w’ould 
say,  “  That  hat,  sir,  is  quite  good  enough  for  a  man  in 
your  rank  of  life  :  I  will  give  you  no  other.”  He  was 
also  very  finical  in  the  decoration  of  his  j)erson,  and  very 
much  of  a  hypochmidriac  in  regard  to  little  incidental 
maladies.  Somebody,  to  quiz  him  on  this  last  score,  once 
circulated  a  report  that  he  had  caught  cold  one  night,  go¬ 
ing  home  from  a  party,  in  consequence  of  having  left  off 
wearing  a  j)articular  gold  ring.  And  it  really  was  not 
impossible  for  him  to  have  believed  such  a  thing,  extra¬ 
vagant  as  it  may  appear. 


THE  DRAMA. 

WiiAT  a  weary  load  of  trash  is  emptied  out  of  muddy 
brains  upon  the  subject  of  Kean’s  acting  !  Long,  dismal, 
half-philosophical  dissertations,  containing  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  nonsense  touching  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  of 
drivel  touching  the  actor’s  conceptions  of  them  !  The 
simple  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell ; — Shakspeare  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  Kean  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  niiiety-niiie 
out  of  a  hundred  who  pretend  to  sjieak  about  them  are 
not  men  of  genius,  and  consequently  do  not,  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  nnderstand  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Kean  has  played  five  of  his  best  parts  here, — Shylitck, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  ihmX  Richard  but  Heaven 

forbid  that  we  should  make  one  of  the  twenty  thousand 
who,  for  the  twenty-thousandth  time,  gravely  set  them¬ 
selves  down  to  write  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  parts, 

the  Crown  Room,  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  immediately  after  the  old  re¬ 
galia  of  the  kingdom  hud  been  there <liseovered  in  Is  18,  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  a  friend  of  the  present  writer  saw  him,  an<l  endeavour  d  to 
engage  him  in  conversation,  as  he  was  marching  up  the  Castle  Hill ; 
but  he  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  rellection  upon  the  sacrtal  objects 
which  he  had  to  sec,  to  l)c  able  to  speak.  He  just  gazed  on  the  per- 
sou  accosting  him,  and  walked  on. 
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and  to  discourse  “  most  eloquent  music,”  though  some¬ 
what  drowsy  withal,  on  their  respective  merits  and  de¬ 
fects.  The  world  knows  pretty  well,  by  this  time,  what 
kind  of  actor  Kean  is.  He  is  one  whom  Nature,  in  her 
mercy,  threw  upon  the  stage,  to  redeem  it  from  the  stiff 
frigidity  of  tight- laced  art.  She  bestowed  upon  him  strong 
passions  and  acute  feelings,  and  she  desired  him  to  give 
them  free  and  spontaneous  scope.  The  actor  caught  her 
meaning,  for  the  understanding  of  it  was  inherent  in  him; 
and  taking  to  himself  plenty  of  elbow-room,  he  knocked  at 
the  heart  of  his  audience  boldly  and  at  once,  and  if  the  door 
was  not  willingly  opened  to  him,  he  threw  himself  against 
it  with  all  his  weight,  and  forced  it.  Some  there  were 
who  said,  there  was  no  grace,  no  study,  no  refinement  in 
his  style, — that  it  was  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  against  all 
rule  ;  but  he  dashed  on,  regardless  of  their  prating,  and  he 
carried  mankind  along  with  him  in  spite  of  themselves. 
The  old  sober  spectacled  critics  looked  at  him  as  they 
would  have  done  at  Joshua  commanding  the  sun  and 
moon  to  stand  still,  shook  their  heads,  confessed  they  did 
not  understand  him,  and  so  went  home  to  bed.  But  he 
held  the  theatre  breathless,  or  stinted  it  into  thunder,  as 
he  chose  ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  in  him  the  invisible 
fire,  the  existence  of  which  men  know  and  feel,  though 
they  cannot  describe  or  catch  it.  Let  all  his  faults  be 
granted,  for  they  cannot  be  concealed ; — he  was  a  shabby 
little  creature,  with  a  harsh  voice,  and  uninteresting  fea¬ 
tures, — at  times  he  ranted,  and  at  other  times  he  was  too 
tame, — he  had  some  tricks,  too,  to  catch  the  gallery, — he 
had  none  of  the  patrician  dignity  of  Kemble,  none  of  the 
gentlemanly  ease  of  Young ; — let  all  this  be  griinted, — so 
much  the  better  for  Kean, — for  we  should  like  to  know 
what  it  was,  after  all,  that  so  many  thousands  of  people 
squeezed  their  sides  out  to  see  ?  Was  it  not  this  one  small 
man,  because  he  had  acquired  a  mastery  over  their  souls  ? 
and  what  more  can  be  said  of  the  mightiest  minds  that 
ever  lived  ? 

But  Kean  (though  he  is  still  the  best  actor  we  have) 
has  fallen  off ;  and  when  we  say  so,  we  mean  ourselves  to 
be  understood  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  with¬ 
out  making  any  ridiculous  distinction  between  physical 
strength  and  mental  power.  The  two  are  inseparably 
conjoined.  If  a  man’s  body  grow  weak,  his  mind,  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  grows  weak  also.  Sickness  and  dis¬ 
sipation  have  made  terrible  havoc  with  Kean  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  whole  manner  is  now  tamed 
•down,  and  that  half  his  wonted  fire  is  extinct.  His  style 
is  far  more  pompous  and  elocutionary  than  it  used  to  be  ; 
and  this  is  an  alternative  which  debility  has  forced  upon 
•  him.  He  now  mouths  and  journeys  slowly  through  many 
passages,  to  which,  in  his  better  days,  he  would  have 
given  all  the  force  of  nervous  and  rapid  utterance.  Let  no¬ 
body  suppose  that  this  is  a  voluntary  change,  because  time 
has  chastened  his  judgment.  Judgment  was  never  Kean’s 
forte;  but  when  his  blood  dashed  strongly  through  his 
veins,  he  yiebled  to  the  quick  impulses  of  the  moment,  and 
these  impulses  were  true  to  nature.  But  now  they  come 
more  rarely,  and  are  feebler  when  they  do  come.  He  has  not 
so  much  blood  as  he  once  had,  and  a  great  deal  of  Kean’s 
best  acting  lay  in  his  blood.  He  is  like  a  good  race-horse 
somewhat  stricken  in  years  ;  he  walks  over  a  course  which 
he  has  often  galloped  round,  a  hundred  yards  a-head  of 
all  competitors  ;  yet  now  and  then  he  starts  off  into  his 
old  pace,  and  the  common  spectator  ignorantly  imagines 
he  is  as  able  to  win  the  cup  as  before.  We  do  not  say  that 
Kean  is  pcast  his  best  now  and  for  ev'er.  If  he  gets  stronger 
and  more  regular  in  his  habits,  his  acting  will  again  in¬ 
sensibly  assimilate  itself  to  what  it  was  in  his  most  vigo¬ 
rous  days.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  got  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  six  night’s  performance  in  Edinburgh,  and 
with  that  sum  in  his  pocket,  he  will  probably  smile  very 
coolly  at  our  assertion,  that  he  has  fallen  off. 

©Ih  (Tevbcvus. 

Postscript. — By  the  by,  what  does  Kean  mean  by  his 


new  readings  of  Shakspeare?  He  mangles  the  solilofin  • 
“  To  be,  or  not  to  be,”  most  dreadfully,  and  he  has  so  al 
tered  several  other  passages  that  we  scarcely  knew  them' 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

SONNETS. 

By  Charles  Doyne  SiUery, 

I.  MORNING. 

’Tis  morn !  the  mountains  catch  the  living  glow 
Of  amethystine  light,  and  beam  sublime — 

The  shatter’d  thrones  of  Omnipresent  time _ 

Belted  with  broken  fragments  of  the  bow  ! 

L^p  their  brown  sides,  from  crag  to  crag,  I  climb. 
Gazing,  enraptured,  on  the  scene  below. 

The  blue  and  boundless  ocean,  in  the  prime 
Of  the  young  morn,  is  heaving  to  and  fro ; 

And  all  around  is  beautiful  and  bright. 

From  the  green  earth  to  the  calm  liquid  skies  ! 

Light  melting  into  shade,  and  shade  to  light — 

The  dew-gemm’d  world’s  a  perfumed  paradise 
Of  flowers,  so  fresh  and  fragrant,  that  I  feel 
The  very  morn  of  life  into  my  being  steal ! 

II.  EVENING. 

But  hush  !  the  dolphin  dies — the  west  is  tinged 
With  the  last  gorgeous  tinctures  of  the  day ; 

And  clouds  of  burnish’d  gold,  with  sapphire  fringed. 
Roll  gloriously  into  sublime  array. 

And  fade  and  languish  tremulous  away 
Into  the  heavens,  like  rainbows  in  the  spray. 

A  change  is  wrought ; — the  beams  which  late  4vere  sown 
Into  the  soil  of  darkness,  now  have  grown 
Ten  thousand  thousand  gems  of  living  light ! 

How  great  is  God  ! — “  how  beautiful  is  night !” 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  my  soul !  awake !  arise  ! 

On  every  ray  that  streams  so  purely  bright 
1  feel  my  spirit  wafted  to  the  skies. 

And  there  eternal  day  puts  Nature’s  frown  to  flight ! 

III.  THE  THINGS  I  LOVE. 

Sweet  is  Aurora’s  breath  at  early  dawn  ; 

Sweet  is  the  melody  of  birds  and  bees  ; 

Sweet  the  faint  zephyr  from  the  fragrant  lawn. 

And  sweet  the  plaining  of  the  iEolian  trees : 

But  there  are  sw'eets  my  soul  loves  more  than  these 
Give  morn  her  glorious  star  in  purple  roll’d. 

Give  noon  her  cloudless  skies  of  laughing  blue. 

Give  even  her  melody  and  blushing  gold. 

And  night  her  skies,  where  countless  w^orlds  shine 
through. 

Give  spring  her  blossoms — summer,  flowers  and  dew— 
Autumn,  her  yellow  corn — and  winter,  bind 
In  zones  of  glass,  and  robes  of  virgin  hue  : — 

But  give  me — give  me  sunshine  in  the  mind — • 

3Iy  lyre  — my  native  land — and  gentle  womankind  ! 

SONNET.— THE  DEPARTED. 

JBy  Thomas  Atkinson. 

Not  with  the  plaint  of  unavailing  grief 

Shall  we  who  knew  and  loved — it  was  the  same— 
Thy  bhameless  life,  for  us  on  earth  too  brief! 

Lament  that  we  can  cherish  but  thy  name ; 

Though  natural  tears  wdll  drop, — thy  only  fame  !— 

Yet  we  will  not,  wdth  a  despairing  woe. 

Mourn  that  thou  lingerest  not  with  us  below ; 

For  though  recall’d  so  soon  to  whence  you  came. 

Shall  not  thy  mem’ry,  like  thy  living  worth. 

If  unobtrusive,  yet  be  potent  too  ? 

Hath  not  upon  our  hearts  the  dove  gone  forth. 

Which  shall  with  consolation  come  anew. 

And  tell  ns,  while  Example  bids  us  soar. 

Earth  hath  one  saint  the  less— but  heaven  one 
more  ? 
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literary  chit-chat  and  varieties. 


WI!  understand  that  Messrs  Blackie,  Fullarton,  and  Co.  of  Glasprow, 
will  speedily  publish  a  small  volume,  entitled  Life  on  Board  a  Man 
of  War;  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of  a  British  Sailor  in 
his  Majesty’s  service,  embracing  a  particular  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Navarino,  &c.  The  narrator  served  on  board  the  Genoa,  and  much 
interesting  matter  will  be  given  regarding  the  conduct  of  that  vessel 
during  the  action,  and  the  accusations  brought  against  Captain  Dick¬ 
enson. 

We  understand  that  the  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  from 
1808  to  1814,  by  the  author  of  Cyril  Thornton,  will  be  published  on 
the  21st  of  November. 

Mr  Cooper’s  new  novel.  The  Borderers,  or  the  Wept  of  Wish-ton- 
Wish,  which  we  were  the  first  to  announce  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  refers  to  that  period  when  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  be¬ 
came  involved  in  the  most  fearful  struggles  with  the  native  owners 
of  the  soil.  Of  the  heroism  and  high  daring  of  the  Indian  character, 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record;  and  we  think  that  few  pe¬ 
riods  of  American  history  present  so  many  deeply  interesting  and 
striking  events  as  that  which  Mr  Cooper  has  chosen. 

The  three  American  Annuals  for  1850,  from  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  will  arrive  soon  in  this  country.  They  will  be  en¬ 
riched  with  numerous  engravings,  and  contributions  from  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of  the  Extractor  will  be  published 
speedily,  under  the  enlarged  title  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment 
and  Popular  Science. 

Dr  Amot’s  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  will  be 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  Second  Volume,  of  which  the 
first  half,  comprehending  the  subjects  of  Heat  and  Light,  is  to  appear 
early  in  October.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Fourth  Edition  of  Vol. 
I.,  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  common  defect  in  Speech,  called 
Stuttering,  or  Stammering,  is  exposed  ;  and  a  Key  is  given,  for  ef¬ 
fectually  setting  free  the  imprisoned  voice. 

A  second  volume  of  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments  of 
Pompeii,  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  is  in  preparation,  containing  an  account 
of  the  excavations  since  the  publication  of  the  former  volume,  with 
several  aHditional  interesting  remains. 

Hazlitt’s  Life  of  Napoleon,  the  tw'o  last  volumes  of  which  have 
been  so  long  delayed  by  various  circumstances,  is  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  completed  state. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Dyer  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  finishing  the  Life  of 
Shirley,  for  the  new  edition  of  his  Works,  edited  by  the  late  Mr 
Gifford,  and  printed  off  many  years  ago.  We  trust  Dr  Ireland,  Gif¬ 
ford’s  executor,  has  supplied  to  Mr  Dyer  the  various  manuscripts  and 
memoranda  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Gilchrist  and  others, 
and  given  to  Mr  Gifford,  to  complete  the  Biography  of  Shirley  and 
the  Essay  upon  his  Works. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  from  the 
establishment  of  Chiistianity  under  Constantine  to  the  present  period, 
is  announced  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  O’Donnoghue,  A.M.  St  John’s  Col-  I 
lege,  Cambridge.  And  also,  by  the  same  author,  the  Peculiar  Doc-  I 
trines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  contained  exclusively  in  her  own 
Conciliar  Decrees  and  Pontifical  Bulls,  examined  and  disi)roved. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

A  Life  of  Romney  the  Painter  will,  we  are  informed,  be  published 
about  next  March. 

The  publisher  of  the  Cornwall  and  Devon  3Iagazine,  after  some¬ 
what  naively  **  calling  the  attention  of  the  reading  world  to  a  Ma¬ 
gazine  which  has  existed  for  some  years  past,”  announces  that  he  has 
put  in  possession  of  a  variety  of  original  articles,  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dr  Walcott,—  the  celebrated  Peter  Pindar, — which  are  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  his  Magazine. 

Cambridge. — There  are  102  Professors  or  Lecturers  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge;  and  the  average  number  of  residents  in  statu 
P*piUari  is  1600,  so  that  there  is  rather  more  than  one  Professor 
fo  sixteen  students,  whilst  at  Berlin,  one  of  the  best  endowed  of  the 
Continental  Universities,  the  average  is  about  one  Professor  to  thir- 
l)-two  students.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  what  the  average  exactly  is  in  Edinburgh. 

There  will  shortly  be  published  at  Stutgard,  a  “  Corpus  Philoso- 
P  nrum  optima?  nata?  qui  ab  Reformatione  usque  ad  Kantii  a?tatem, 
^ruerunt”  It  will  contain  the  select  works  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
•-pmoza,  Locke,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  and  others. 

he  Lake  Poets. — The  Cumberland  Pacquett  a  newspaper  which, 
oy  Virtue  of  its  locality,  ought  to  have  had  accurate  information  con- 
Lake  Poets,  favours  us  with  the  following  paragraph, 
has  been  making  the  round  of  the  newsiiapers,  and  which  we 
purpose  of  contradicting  almost  the  whole  of  it;— 
ordsworth,  Southey,  Professor  Wilson,  De  Quineey,  and  Cole- 


I  ridge,  are  the  individuals  generally  known  as  the  ‘  Poets  of  the 
Lakes,’  because,  at  one  time,  they  all  resided  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Keswick,  and  were  constant  companions  and  bon  viimnis,  as  far  as 
related,  at  least,  to  three  of  them.  They  are  now  separated,  and,  we 
believe,  seldom  meet  or  correspond.  Southey  remains  at  Keswick; 
Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount;  W’ilson,  at  Edinburgh  ;  Coleridge,  at 
Hampstead ;  and  the  celebrated  ‘  Opium  Eater*  is  gone  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  family  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kendal,  which  has 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  mother.”— We  have  seldom  seen 
so  many  erroneous  statements  in  so  short  a  space.  The  five  poets 
mentioned  never  “  all  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick.** 
Southey  does  not  “  remain  at  Keswick,”  for  he  has  gone  to  settle 
permanently  in  London.  Wordsworth  does  not  remain  “  at  Rydal 
Alount,”  for  his  family  are  spending  this  season  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
he  himself  is,  or  has  been,  till  very  lately,  in  Ireland.  Wilson  does 
not  remain  **  at  Edinburgh,”  for  he  has  been  the  whole  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  his  seat  of  Elleray  on  Windermere,  and  will  not  return  to  Edin 
burgh  till  near  the  end  of  next  month.  The  Opium  Eater  is  not 
“  gone  to  take  possession  of  a  family  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kendal,”  but  is  living  in  a  small  cottage  at  Rydal,  where  his  wife 
presented  him  the  other  day  with  his  fifth  daughter,  and  sixth  child* 
So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Cumberland  Pacquet, 

Gymnastics — Scotland  versus  France. — The  paragraph  concern¬ 
ing  gymnastics  incur  last  has  procured  us  several  communications 
from  Highlanders  and  others.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  informed 
that  Gymnastics  are  a  very  secondary  object  with  the  “  Highland 
I  Club,”  and  are  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers — the  Club’s  funds  being  appropriated  almost  entirely  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  nearly  one  hundred  children.  In  the  next  place,  we  learn 
that  the  Revue  Ency eloped ique  must  have  made  some  egregious  mis¬ 
take  in  its  statement  of  the  feats  performed  by  our  Scottish  Gym¬ 
nasts,  which  led  to  the  boast  that  the  untrained  French  peasants 
could  beat  them  all.  We  shall  now  mention,  for  the  special  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Revue  Encyclopedique,  what  the  true  state  of  the  case  is. 
The  best  throwing  of  the  hammer  ever  seen  in  Scotland  has  taken 
place  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  St  Ronan’s,  the  St  Fillan’s,  and 
the  Six  Feet  Club  of  Edinburgh ;  and  at  these  meetings,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  it  has  been  better  thrown  than  it  ever  has,  or  can  be 
thrown,  at  least  in  motlern  times.  A  hammer,  weighing  Iretwecn 
21  and  22  pounds,  has  been  thrown,  by  a  two  handed  steady  throw, 
70  feet;  and  a  hammer,  weighing  between  16  and  17  pounds,  has 
been  thrown,  in  the  same  way,  80  feet, — where  a  turn  or  swing  was 
allowed,  it  has  been  thrown  91 J  feet.  As  to  the  light  hammer  throw¬ 
ing,  which  is  done  with  one  hand,  though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  Scottish  syiort,  and  is  looked  upon  with  great  contempt  by 
those  who  pretend  to  undeistand  the  subject,  yet  George  Scougal,  of 
Innerleithen,  has  thrown  a  10- pound  hammer  upwards  of  115  feet. 
Next,  as  to  high  leaping,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Six  Feet  Club 
has  cleared,  at  a  standing  leap,  that  is,  without  any  previous  move¬ 
ment,  the  height  of  4  ftet  8  inches.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
same  Club  have  cleared,  at  a  running  high  leap,  5  feet ;  and  there  is 
one  of  them  who,  as  well  as  Anderson,  a  tailor  in  Innerleithen,  has 
cleared  5  feet  4  inches.  Ireland,  the  famous  lea  per,  is  said  to  have 
cleared  his  own  height,  which  was  6  feet  1  inch,  but  he  must  surely 
have  had  the  assistance  of  a  spring-board.  An  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
rrembers  of  the  Six  Feet  Club  leapt  in  and  out  of  12  hogsheads  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  take  breath.  We  have  particularly  to  request  that 
the  Reimc  Encyclopedique  will  digest  these  facts  before  it  again  ven¬ 
tures  to  talk  lightly  of  Scottish  gymnastics. 

Fine  Arts. — The  committee  appointed  to  judge  of  the  respective 
merits  of  the  sketches  and  models  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  this 
city  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  have  not  yet  come  to  any  definite  resolu¬ 
tion.  Two  designs,  proposed  by  Macdonald,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institution,  and  the  larger  of  the  two  strikes  us  as  very 
elegant  and  appropriate. — We  observe  that  the  casts  from  the  Elgin 
marbles,  to  which  we  some  weeks  ago  directed  our  readers*  attention, 
are  still  allowed  to  lie  scattered  around  the  octagon,  covered  occasion¬ 
ally  with  the  hats  and  coats  of  the  attendants,  or  the  mats  and  moiis 
which  the  servants  are  at  a  loss  to  dispose  of.  Was  it  with  this  view 
that  they  were  presented  to  the  Institution  ?  Might  it  nrt  be  as  wel| 
to  remove  them  up  stairs  to  the  Trustees’  Gallery,  where  they  might  be 
of  use,  and  not  exposed  to  accidents  ? — The  sudden  and  lamented 
death  of  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  has  left  the  secretaryship  to  the 
board  of  Trustees  vacant.  It  is  not  yet  known  who  is  to  supply  his 
place. — Wilkie’s  contribution  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  No¬ 
vels  is  now  engraving,  and  promises  (if  we  may  j-idge  from  the  out¬ 
line)  to  be  worthy  of  the  artist.  The  subject  is  from  Old  Mortality,— 
Morton  taken  away  from  his  uncle’s  by  Bothwe|l  and  his  troopers, 
— Simpson  is  busy  painting  The  Luncheon,”  a  companion  to  hig 
“  Twelfth  of  August,”  which  he  exhibited  last  year. — Landseer  hai 
transmitted  a  painting  to  Edinburgh,  from  which  an  engraving  is  to 
be  taken  to  illustrate  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  It  represents  the 
deliverance  of  Sir  William  Ashton  and  Lucy  from  the  wild  bull,  by  .the 
Master  of  Ravenswood.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  is  circular. 
Lucy  lies  on  the  foreground  in  a  swoon  ;  behind  heri  and  supporting 
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her  head,  stands  her  father,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  spectators ;  and 
farther  back,  and  rather  to  the  left,  the  Master  is  seen  advancing  to¬ 
wards  them.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  dead  animal  appear  be¬ 
tween  them.  Backwards,  on  either  side,  are  trees,  with  a  long  vista 
opening  in  the  centre.  The  picture,  altogether,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  composition. 

Small  talk  from  Franck — The  law  of  the  18th  July,  1828,  re¬ 
quires  that  all  Literary  Journals  find  caution,  but  excepts  from  this 
necessity  such  as  are  not  published  oftener  than  twice  a- week.  A  Mon. 
Selligue  set  on  foot,  some  time  ago,  three  journals,  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  on  rose  paper,  and  entitled, — “  Le  Trilby,  Album  des  Salons;” 
**  Le  Lutin,  Echo  des  Salons **  Le  Sylphe,  Journal  des  Salons 
each  of  which  appeared  twice  a-week.  The  ministry,  fancying  that 
this  slight  difference  in  the  title  of  three  journals,  which  exactly  co¬ 
incided  in  every  other  respect,  was  merely  a  device  for  evading  the 
law,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  them  before  the  court  of  cor¬ 
rectional  police.  The  publisher  offered  to  prove,  by  the  lists  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  each,  that  they  were  independent  speculations,  and  the 
cause  was  given  in  his  favour.  The  Procureur  du  Rot  was  instructed 
to  appeal  to  the  Cour  Royale ;  but  this  tribunal  has  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  inferior  court— Although  the  liberty  of  the  press  has 
been  conceded  in  France,  inspectors  of  the  book-trade  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  whose  business  it  is  to  give  notice  of  the  appearance  of  dan¬ 
gerous  works.  By  an  ordonnancf,  which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
of  15th  September,  the  four  inspectors  of  Paris  have  been  superseded, 
and  their  office  transferred  to  the  Commissaries  of  Police.  An  au¬ 
thor  in  this  country  would  look  rather  queer,  were  Sir  Richard  Bir- 
nie  to  be  added  to  the  long  lane  of  reviewers  through  which  he  must 
run  the  gauntlet. — M.  Chateaubriand  is  expected  to  publish,  by  the  ! 
month  of  January,  two  volumes  "  On  the  History  of  France.” — The 
Bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  Paris,  is  to  be  adorned  with  twelve  statues. 
The  ninth  (that  of  Bayard)  has  just  been  placed  on  its  pedestal. 
There  remain  to  be  completed  the  statues  of  Segur,  Colbert,  and 
Tourville.  —  An  interesting  dramatic  solemnity  was  celebrated  at 
Rouen  on  Saturday  the  19th  September,  the  whole  proceeds  of  which 
were  paid  to  the  subscription  which  has  been  commenced  with  a  view 
to  erect  a  statue  to  Corneille.  The  evening’s  entertainments  com¬ 
menced  with  a  poetical  address,  composed  by  Casimir  Delavigne; 
the  play  was  Cinna ;  and  the  festival  concluded  with  an  opera  of 
Boyeldieu. — Mayerbeer  is  now  in  Paris,  and  is  busy  with  a  new 
Opera,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Academie  de  Musique,  The 
words  are  by  Scribe,  the  popular  French  dramatist. 

THB  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  PRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — I  have  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  that  your  critical  la¬ 
bours  are  directed,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  exposure  of  talentless  ef- 
front''ry,  and  of  that  dishonest  system  of  **  puffing,”  which,  unless  a 
timely  check  can  be  devised,  threatens  to  extinguish  sound  learn¬ 
ing  and  genuine  literature  in  this  country.  You  cannot  render  a  more 
important  service  to  letters,  than  by  holding  up  to  public  reprobation 
those  bibliopolic  arts  which  are  now  systematically  employed  to  se¬ 
cure,  for  productions  utterly  contemptible,  a  temporary  and  profit¬ 
able  popularity.  No  doubt  the  cheat,  in  most  instances,  is  sooner 
or  later  discovered  ;  but  the  counterfeit  coin,  though  withdrawn  from 
general  circulation,  may  contrive  for  a  while  to  deceive  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary.  If  the  press  continue  much  longer  to  pursue  its  pre¬ 
sent  profligate  and  mercenary  career,  the  only  safety  of  the  reading 
public  will  consist  in  interpreting  its  literary  decisions  by  the  rule  of 
contraries.  In  proof  of  the  charge  which  I  have  brought  against  the  pe* 
riodical  criticism  of  the  day,  I  might  appeal  to  almost  every  Review, 
Magazine,  and  Newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  Amid  this  general  pros¬ 
tration,  however,  there  are  an  honourable  few  who  have  not  ‘  *  bow¬ 
ed  the  knee  to  Baal,” — and  among  these  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal  is  proudly  distinguished.  After  this  deserved  tribute  to  your 
general  impartiality  and  independence,  you  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
when  I  inform  you,  that  the  present  observations  were  suggested  by 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Saturday  last.  The  article  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  on  a  very  delightful  subject — the  Annuals  for  1830.  It 
is,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  sincere  and  candid  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  yet,  I  question  much  whether  it  should  ever  have  been 
written.  I  recollect  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  no 
mean  feat  to  criticise  a  work  without  reading  it ;  but  no  one  is  now 
considered  free  of  the  craft  who  cannot  criticise  a  work  before  it  is 
written.  Before  a  publication  now  issues  from  the  press,  it  has  been 
obtruded  on  our  notice  to  very  loathing — the  eternal  puff*  presents  it¬ 
self  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes;  so  that,  when  it  does  appear,  instead  , 
of  receiving  it  with  complacency,  we  are  only  anxious  to  see  it  con¬ 
signed  to  speedy  oblivion.  We  turn  with  impatience  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  whose  shadow  has  so  long  haunted  us.  In  short,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us,  now-a-days,  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  any  work  with 
an  unbiassed  mind.  Wc  are  no  longer  allowed  to  sec  with  our  own 
^yes)  dt*  Judge  with  our  own  judgmeat.  We  are  compelled  to  make  j 


use  of  critical  spectacles,  by  which  objects  arc,  almost  invariabl 
dimmed,  dismembered,  or  distorted.  The  Annuals,  destined,  as  th^* 
are,  to  be  the  messengers  of  love,  affection,  and  friendship,  U  was  to 
be  hoped  would  have  been  deemed  sacred,  anti  remained  unsullied 
by  any  contaminating  touch.  Alas  !  the  nightshade  of  puffery  has 
already  darkened  around  them,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  speedily 
consign  them  to  a  premature  grave.  The  gems  of  art,  too,  with 
which  they  are  so  profusely  adorned,  are  deprived  of  half  their  lustre 
by  being  prematurely  exposed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  critical 
cant ;  and  those  delightful  emotions  which  they  are  calculated  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  cultivated  and  sensitive  mind  utterly  annihilated.  Each 
one  is  ticketed  and  labelled  beforehand— the  charm  of  novelty  is  de. 
stroyed — the  luxury  of  unrestrained  feeling  is  unknown.  Trust  me 
that  he  who  has  been  ’.tasting  every  dish  during  the  cooking  will  have 
but  little  relish  for  his  dinner,  and  that,  if  you  would  have  your 
friend  enjoy  his  repast,  you  must  keep  him  ignorant  of  the  viands 
till  they  are  placed  before  him.  These  hasty  remarks  on  an  import- 
ant  subject  I  submit  to  your  impartial  judgment,  and  am,  with  de¬ 
ference  and  respect,  yours,  W.  P. 

Edinburgh,  28fA  September,  1829. 

Theatrical  Gossip, — It  is  understood  that  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
will  open  next  Monday.  Mr  Fawcett  resigns  the  stage  management 
to  Mr  Bartley.  Mr  Kemble  has  received  offers  from  Miss  Paton  and 
from  Madame  Malibran,  to  perform  one  night,  and  from  Mr  Kean 
to  perform  twenty-four  nights,  gratuitously,  in  aid  of  the  fund.  The 
shareholders  of  tlie  theatre  have  agreed  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
their  dividends  for  the  ensuing  season,  and  also  to  allow  the  arrears 
of  their  annuities  to  remain  as  a  debt  on  the  theatre  for  three  years. 
— It  is  said  that  the  opening  play  will  be  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  the 
part  of  Romeo  by  Charles  Kemble,  and  that  of  Juliet  by  his  daughter 
Miss  Kemble — her  first  appearance  on  any  stage.  A  comedy  in  three 
acts,  called  “  Procrastination,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Howard  Payne, 
has  been  successful  at  the  Haymarket;  but  the  critics  do  not  seem 
to  think  very  highly  of  it.— The  English  Opera  house  is  about  to 
close,  and  the  Ailelphi  has  reopened. — De  Begnis,  Curioni,  Blasis, 
Castelli,  and  Spagnoletti,  have  formed  a  little  operatic  company, 
and  instead  of  coming  here  as  they  at  one  time  proposed,  are  about 
to  visit  Dublin. — Young  Incledon  is  to  come  out  at  Drury- Lane  as 
Young  Meadows,  in  “  Love  in  a  Village.” — Miss  Stephens,  who  has 
been  at  Paris  for  some  time  with  her  brother  and  sister,  has  returned, 
but  has  made  no  engagement  at  either  of  the  theatres.— Seymour  of 
Glasgow  has  been  busy  converting  the  Riding  School  into  a  theatre; 
and  Kean,  who  it  is  said  has  a  share  in  the  speculation,  is  now  jier- 
forming  there.  At  his  benefit  here  on  Wednesday  night,  he  was 
loudly  called  for  after  the  curtain  fell,  and  at  length  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  As  soon  as  the  applause  subsided  he  said,—**  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  highly  flattered  by  this  mark  of  your  regard.  It 
has  ever  been  my  endeavour  to  please  an  Edinburgh  audience  more 
than  perhaps  any  other.  I  know  that  the  approbation  with  which 
you  have  honoured  me  proceeds  from  persons  of  enlightened  judge¬ 
ment  and  warm  feelings.  1  hope  at  a  future  opportunity  to  be  better 
able  to  testify  my  gratitut’e.*’— Madame  Vestris,  who  was  to  have 
appeared  on  Thursday  evening,  postponed  her  debut  till  to-night 
in  consequenee  of  a  severe  cold.  We  suppose  our  friend  Old  Ceh- 
BEKUS  will  take  her  between  his  paws  next  week. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances* 

Sept.  26 — Oct.  2. 

Sat.  Othello,  *Twould  Puzzle  a  Conjuror, 

Mon.  Macbeth,  Mary  Stuart, 

Tuks.  Richard  III,,  Happiest  Day  of  my  Life, 

Wed.  Hamlet,  ^  *Twould  Puzzle  a  Conjuror, 

Thur.  Rob  Roy,  Sf  The  Bottle  Imp, 

Fki.  Theatre  shut. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communication  from  “  J.  C.  U.”  of  Linton,  shall  have  a 
place.— We  are  sorry  that  the  **  Adventure  on  the  coast  of  Kent”  is 
a  great  deal  too  long  for  us ;  but  the  author  seems  to  have  a  complete 
command  of  his  subject,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  him  a 
short  nautical  sketch  or  two. — Mr  Brydson’s  communication  will  be 
of  use  to  us.— We  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  publishing  “  A. 
Letter. — **  Bennevis”  is  in  types 

The  Poem  by  the  late  Mr  Balfour  is  in  types,  but  is  unavoidably 
postponed. — The  Poem  from  New  York  w’ill  appear  in  our  next.— 
We  intend  giving  a  place  to  **  The  Sea  Fight,”  by  **  M.”  of  Glasgow, 
when  we  have  room  for  it. — Our  Correspondent  in  Moray  Place  seems 
to  be  a  poet  of  most  extraordinary  genms. — **  A  Picture,”  by  our 
fair  friend  in  Banff,  shall  have  an  early  place. — **  Lines  written  in  a 
Bible,”  perhaps. — **  The  Lovers,”  by  **  H.  W.  G.  L.”  will  not  suit  us, 

**  Letters  from  the  West,  No.  VI.”  in  our  next.— The  Review 
Dr  W.  Brown’s  work  is  in  types. 

Erratum.— In  the  review  of  Mr  Graham’s  work  in  our  last,  fof 
**  Mr  Collet f  read  **  Mr  ColtarV' 


